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How MANY 


IN YOUR HOUSE? 


You have a washing machine? A refrigerator ? 
An electric cooker ?. Then you have more sheets in 
your house than you know. Steel sheets. For these 
make the machine and the cooker; make them to last; 
make them smooth and easy to clean. 

When you ride in a bus you are surrounded by steel 
sheet. Oil drums are made of it. It goes into the 
home and to markets overseas. And all of it is made 
to exacting standards of dimension, gauge and quality. 
Only the continuous rolling process can produce 
sheet steel that meets those standards. Britain now 
has three continuous wide strip mills in Wales (at 
Ebbw Vale, Shotton and Port Talbot), for 200 years 
the home of the sheet trade. No other country except 
the U.S.A. has more than two such mills. 
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How freely 
may a 
newspaper 


speak? 


HERE IS, as everyone knows, freedom 
A ee the Press. A newspaper may print 
what it likes. But to become a ‘ popular’ 
paper, a newspaper must print what its 
readers like. This the Manchester Guardian 
has never deliberately done. It prefers to 
speak frankly. (ae y 

Not deflected by dreams of winning mil- 
lions of readers, the Manchester Guardian 
goes on its way regardless. It respects its 
readers—as they respect it—but it does not 
woo them. 

Here then is a newspaper for those who 
do not need to be curtseyed or kotowed to. 
Here is a newspaper which puts truthful- 
ness before popularity. Here is a newspaper 
with a mind of its own—for those with a 
mind of their own. : 

Your choice is simple. You may read a 
newspaper which is your humble servant. 
Or you may read one which is your intel- 


lectual equal. Which do you prefer ? 


If you have any difficulty in getting your 
Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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Future of Europe 


| ‘ By ALAN BULLOCK 


ITH the election results announced, the German 
parties are turning to the business of Cabinet-making 
and election post-mortems. But the real interest of the 
German elections now lies elsewhere, for it is arguable 
| that the victory which Dr. Adenauer has won may have the effect 
_ of crystallising the confused and uncertain situation which has 
_ existed in international politics during the last few months. 
| _ Germany has always been the crux of the relations between the 
| Western Powers and the Soviet Union, and so long as nobody 
knew what would be the result of the west German elections, so 
| long as there was this major element of uncertainty, discussion 
| between the Western Powers and Russia was bound to remain 
|| tentative; until it was known which party would be in power in 
western Germany, neither side could foresee what concessions it 
might have to make in any attempt at a settlement between east 
and west. 
| _ The Russians have made no effort to conceal their intense desire 
to see.Dr. Adenauer turned out of office and the policy he has 
pursued repudiated. Mr. Dulles was scarcely more successful in 
concealing his intense desire to see Dr. Adenauer confirmed in 
office. Rarely indeed has an election been so dominated by ques- 
| tions of foreign policy. Every other issue, including that of a 
planned economy versus free enterprise, has been dwarfed by the 
straightforward question: whether the people of western Germany 
| were prepared to back Dr. Adenauer’s policy of negotiation with 
| the Russians only within conditions laid down in advance; or 
| whether they would be attracted by the Social Democrats’ argu- 
ment that the better way to deal with the Russians, and secure the 
| reunification of the eastern zone with western Germany, was by 
refusing to take up predetermined positions and by proclaiming a 
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readiness to meet the Russians half way. To that question the 
people of western Germany have given a surprisingly clear answer: 
Dr. Adenauer has scored a greater success than anyone thought 
likely, and this, taken together with the remarkable demonstrations 
of mid-June in the Soviet zone, amounts to a major political defeat 
for the Russians and for the Communist Government of edstern 
Germany. : 

Nobody can yet say whether this setback to their hopes will 
make the Russians more, or less, prepared to come to terms. The 
important point is that they will now have to show more of the 
hand they are prepared to play. Hints or half-promises of willing- 
ness to reach an agreement on Germany have not proved enough 
to reverse the direction of west German policy. If those hints were 
something more than tactical manoeuvres designed to influence 
the German elections and weaken the unity of the west, if they 
are evidence of a real change of policy on the part of the Russian 
Government, they will now have to be supported by more con- 
vincing proof than has so far been given of Russia’s willingness to 
make, as well as to demand, concessions. 

So far the Russians have refused to consider the conditions 
which the Western Powers have laid down, in agreement with Dr. 
Adenauer, for reuniting the eastern and western zones of Germany 
and concluding a peace treaty with a united Germany. No doubt 
they have done so in the hope that after September 6 a new 
government might come into office in Bonn which would be more 
prepared to compromise. With that hope gone, the Russians will 
either have to raise their offer or be prepared to see the consolida- 
tion of the Western Alliance, in one form or another, carried much 
further. The most important result of the German elections is thus 
to put the Russians’ intentions to the test in a way which they have 
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hitherto been able to avoid. Dr. Adenauer is not opposed to nego- 
tiations with the Russians, and as his statement immediately before 
the elections showed, he recognises that the problem of Russian 
security has to be taken seriously. But he will now be less prepared 
than ever to abandon in advance his policy of alignment with the 
west as part of the price for persuading the Russians to come to 
the conference table. He has taken a long stride towards that 
position of strength from which alone he believes it is possible to 
negotiate with Russia. 

No doubt Dr. Adenauer will now find the means to secure the 
final ratification by western Germany of the treaty setting up a 
European Defence Community. France, which took the initiative 
in proposing the plan for a European army, will then have to face 
the difficult problem whether she is prepared to go through with 
it. In Paris, no less than in Moscow, the result of the German 
elections poses awkward questions. For, if the European Defence 
Community proves an abortive scheme, the alternative of including 
western Germany in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation is 
bound to be considered. And the arguments for such a course are 
likely to appear stronger, 1n American eyes at least, after the west 
German electorate has given so convincing a demonstration of 
what the Germans call Biindnisfahigkeit—their eligibility as allies. 
In other words, the result of the German elections is bound to 
affect the balance of power within the Western Alliance no less 
than between the Western Powers and Russia. For the contrast 
between western Germany and a France still unhappily divided, 
or an Italy where elections have led to the overthrow of Signor 
de Gasperi’s Government, is too obvious to be overlooked. In 
Washington, in particular, German credit will rise sharply. 


Dr. Adenauer’s Strong Position 

Today Dr. Adenauer is in a stronger political position than any 
other leader among the Western Powers of continental Europe, and 
it is a political position backed by growing economic power, as 
anyone can see who takes the trouble to drive from Disseldorf 
to Dortmund by way of the Ruhr Valley. Western Germany in 
1953 is no longer recognisable as the country which only five years 
ago was the industrial slum of western Europe. Her recovery, 
although it began later, has been more rapid than that of any other 
country in Europe. And the importance attached to the west 
German elections in the world abroad is a measure of the extent 
to which Germany has again become a major factor in international 
politics. The result of the elections can only strengthen her claim 
to be a full partner in any association with the Western. Powers. 

So far, Dr. Adenauer has been content to place his views before 
the three Western Powers and not to claim a place at any con- 
ference which they may hold with the Russians to decide the future 
of Germany. But his authority to speak in the name of Germany 
is now greatly increased and, with it, inevitably, the influence of 
German views on the policy of the Western Powers. That is bound 
to be a disquieting prospect for those who recall the attitude dis- 
played by Germany in her relations with other nations in the 
past, and the cost of two. wars fought in order to destroy the threat 
of a German hegemony in Europe. The comfortable belief of 1945 
that we had finished, once and for all, with the German problem, 
has not lasted long. Dr. Adenauer is certainly aware of the mistrust 
that Germany has still to overcome and his policy, with its 
emphasis upon European rather than national solutions of Ger- 
many’s problems, has been deliberately directed to removing that 
distrust. Dr. Adenauer is a man of seventy-seven, and there are 
others in Germany who have not forgotten the years when they 
Jorded it over the rest of Europe. 

The present elections have been, in some way, reassuring, as the 
Chancellor has been quick to point out. The campaign has been 
conducted in sober and orderly fashion; there has been an 
unusually high poll and the result has been, in sharp contrast with 
the Italian elections, to strengthen the political centre, represented 
by Dr. Adenauer’s own Christian Democratic Union, at the 
expense of the more extreme parties, both to the right and to the 
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left. Incidentally, one of the reasons for the success of the Christian 
Democrats has been the energetic campaign conducted by Pro- 
testant leaders in the north—a reminder that the party draws its 
support not only from Catholic but also from Protestant votes. 

In Italy it was the Communists, the Monarchists, and the neo- 
Fascists who gained votes; in western Germany neither the Com- 
munists nor the neo-Nazis have won a single seat in the new 
Bundestag, while the right-wing parties of the Government 
‘Coalition_-the Free Democratic Party and the German Party, both 
of which made a bid for ex-Nazi and Nationalist support—have 
lost votes to the Christian Democrats. Even the new Refugee 
Party, with its powerful appeal to a refugee population amounting 
to nearly a quarter of the electorate, has secured less than six per 
cent. of the votes. , 

All this is to the good. Yet it would be unwise to conclude that 
political radicalism or the appeal of nationalism are dead in Ger- 
many. There are obvious reasons why they have been less effective 
than was feared this time. One is the remarkable recovery, both 
economic and political, which the Federal Republic has made in’ 
the past four years, and which constituted the strongest possible 
argument for continuing with the existing Government and policy. 
The other is the wave of prosperity which has flowed over the | 
country and which acts today, as it did before 1930, as a check | 
on the growth of political extremism. It is worth remembering that | 
it was not until the depression struck Germany that Hitler was able | 
to obtain a national hearing. 

These conditions, however, may not last, and even more to the 
point is the fact that in the present division of Germany and in the 
loss to Poland and the Soviet Union of the territories beyond 
the Oder and Neisse rivers, there is a question whose potential 
explosive force is greater even than the resentment against the 
Treaty of Versailles, which Hitler exploited with such effect. In 
the long run no German Government can ignore this feeling or 
fail to work for its satisfaction, and in the next few years this is) 
going to be a fact of growing importance in international politics. 
In Moscow, we may be sure, it is already fully appreciated, 
for it is difficult to believe that Russia would be able to retain her, 
hold on central and eastern Europe if Germany regained her 
former frontiers. | 

Can a settlement be found which, while providing at least partial 
satisfaction for the German desire for unity, can also provide 
sufficient reassurance for Russia’s desire for security? This is the 
crucial question, for now, if ever, is the time when such a settle- 
ment must be reached—before the latent force of German national- 
ism builds up too great a pressure to be contained by a compromise. 
In Bonn both the danger and the opportunity are recognised, but 
the answer lies with Moscow, and it cannot now be long delayed. 
With the German elections over, the time for political manoeuvring 
is past. In the near future we shall learn whether the Russians ar 
serious in their desire for an agreement. It will be a momentou 
answer for us all—Home Service - 


The Annual Report and Accounts of the British Broadcasting Corporatio 
for the year ending March 1953 (Stationery Office, 4s. 6d.) was publishe 
last week. The report states that, during the whole of the year, th 
Corporation’s income was subject to the retention by the Treasury 0 
fifteen per cent. of the net licence revenue. As a result, although thi 
revenue rose by nearly £878,000 because more licences were issued, t 
BB.C’s income from this source was some £572,000 less than in 
previous year. It adds that the Corporation did not consider it prop 
to reduce its programme services as a result of this loss of income, an 
has continued with its developments in both sound and television service 
as planned. It is estimated that the total of this year’s deficit of ove 
£759,000 will be more than doubled in the coming year, and on presen 


end of March 1955, if its income from licences is not substantially in 


creased. Until the Government’s views on the report of the Televisio 
Advisory Committee are known, the cost of some of the B.B.C.’s projec 
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New Shapes and Old 


J. L. HODSON on Britain’s 


PACKED up my water-colour box in a region you might call 
Dickens country, turned my eyes from the fields of corn and the 
Medway and the low hills beyond, and trundled off in the 
old car towards All Hallows on Sea. ; 

Presently I saw it. It seemed to rise before my eyes like a mirage, a 
mirage of Abadan in Persia. I did not know it was here, this oil 
refinery they are building on the Isle of Grain. And 
what a picture it was: these sandy mud-flats, the 
Thames estuary a dull, purply blue, and before me this 
sprawling, gigantic chemists’ laboratory built out of 
doors—for that is what it looks like: steel painted like 
aluminium in beautiful or grotesque shapes; and, from 
one tall, thin tower, a pennant of flame was flying. 
As I was looking my fill at the glinting pipes and 
retorts, they suddenly reminded me of trumpets and 
cornets and euphoniums, as if they were instruments 
on which some modern god might sound a flourish- 
I thought to myself: ‘Here is a symbol of a changed 
and changing worid’. For the work on this refinery was 
started before Abadan shut down; it is part of a policy 
to spread and expand refining capacity throughout the 
world, to disperse it, refine the oil near its markets; 
and today this country’s oil-refining capacity—for there 
are other refineries in England, Scotland, and Wales—is 
ten times as great as it was before the war, and now 
outstrips Abadan at its height. 

This refinery at the Isle of Grain looked vulnerable 
to me, after having just read of controlled missiles that 
do 2,000 miles an hour; but perhaps that very fact, 
coupled with the range of modern aircraft and their 
power of destruction, makes a hundred miles or two, 
or a thousand or two, a matter of no importance. I am 
not sure. 

The sight of this refinery exhilarated me, and left 
me pondering: this manifestation of a new power— 


‘Chimneys 100 yards high, and cooling towers resembling goblets for the gods’: 
power station, Birmingham 


changing industrial landmarks 


oil—almost unknown ninety years ago; this explosive commodity in an 
explosive world the lack of which helped to lose Germany both world 
wars; a commodity in which we of the west are, happily, infinitely richer 
than Russia and her satellites; a substance supplying nearly half the ~ 
energy used by the so-called civilised world—and so widely used 
that the world’s resources may possibly be exhausted before Britain’s 


* Gigantic chemists’ laboratory built out of doors’: the Anglo- 
Iranian Company’s oil refinery on the Isle of Grain 


coal seams are used up; a substance that is making a 
few individuals, like the Sheik of Kuwait, richer than 
the mind can grasp; and which has brought Persia, 
through the woeful mishandling of her oil problem, to 
the edge of ruin. Could the need for oil, and the greed 
for oil—oil which has won and lost wars—set the world 
alight in a third war? And, if it could, is there a case 
for the United Nations controlling output and dis- 
tribution? I wonder. 

What, meanwhile, has been happening to coal, our 
old friend, largely the builder and still the founda- 
tion of our fortunes? I was born in a Lancashire village 
with coal-pits nearby. The sons of miners were among 
my playfellows. It was not for nothing that I made the 
hero of one of my books a pitboy who rose to own a 
London newspaper. We knew what it meant when a 
winding gear came to an unexpected long standstill and 
we learned that once again the fearful price of coal 
had been paid, in lives lost and men injured. Yet I 
believe many of the miners I knew found that this 
masculine and remote world below the ground had its 
Own attraction, a place as masculine as a battleship, a 
place where you fought a battle with coal, and where, 
tackled in the right way, the coal might almost come 
out to meet you (as I heard a collier-enthusiast once 
say). 

a is a different world now in various ways, symbol- 


Coleshill 
ised perhaps by the fact that you can come across one 
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or two modernised pits today where the tall pinnacle of winding gear 
is shut in, and the pit looks rather like a factory. Down below, in 
many a pit, there are vast changes. Twenty-five years ago only a 
quarter of the coal was cut by machinery; today four-fifths of it is 
cut in that way, and the maehinery can remind you of a tank or 
bulldozer. In those former days only an eighth of the coal 
was mechanically ‘conveyed: today nearly nine-tenths Of IES. 
There is not a pit pony in all Lancashire, and not many in North 
Wales or Scotland; not a blind pit pony anywhere. And the miner's 
pay has been raised more than fourfold since 1938, to an average of 
over £12 a week; and there is a fortnight’s holiday with pay and a 
pension scheme. All this is a triumph for them. 

But whether we are, up to now, getting the coal up the shaft 
commensurate with the changes 1s, I think, doubtful. We are certainly 
not getting all we need. If some results are disappointing, as I think 
they are, especially in absenteeism, which is about double what it was 
in. 1938, I believe one main reason is that not many of us, and not 
very many of the miners themselves, yet realise completely that the 
mines are really ours and belong to every one of us. Otherwise. we 
should look on coal-min- 
ing rather differently and 
oftener see the mines as a 
possible career for our 
sons, and stop persuading 
ourselves that it is worse 
to work down a mine than 
fight in a Malayan jungle; 
and, on the other hand, 
once the miners realise 
100 per cent. that they are 
in something as much a 
public service as the Royal 
Navy, their own attitude 
may be rather different. I 
think so, anyway. 

Of course, they could 
growl that we waste a lot 
of coal when we get it— 
heat going up the chimney, 
and so on. That is true: if 
we exported what we 
waste, how much better 
off we should be! We 
might ask, too, if there 
is not another possible 
source for export: the 
miners themselves receive 
5,000,000 tons a year to 
burn in their own houses. 
Not all miners get it, but 
those who do, receive about 
ten tons a year. Those: of 
us who are not miners average under two tons. I wonder if the miners 
would sell back to the community the coal they can spare?. It might be 
from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons a year. 

The coal mines are ours; and maybe we all need to do some hard 


thinking about them. The average age of miners is over forty. In the _ 


early nineteen-twenties one in every six in the pits was young: now it is 
one in every ten. Recruiting was better last year, but if it is not enough 
to win prosperity, how do we get the man-power? Is it far-fetched to 
use the words ‘a national service *? 

There may not be much sign in the landscape yet of the revolution 
in coal, but we can hardly miss the electric pylons striding across the 
countryside bearing a magic power, or the new electric power stations 
themselves: tall chimneys 100 yards high, and cooling towers resem- 
bling goblets for the gods. Power-houses like cathedrals and cathedrals 
like power-houses—and unfortunately the spiritual power of the true 
cathedrals seems less acceptable to our generation than the other 
power. However that may be, the power-houses’ tall- chimneys are 
diminishing the other high chimneys that have stood in Lancashire 
and elsewhere like a brick forest, and along with that has come a 
sprinkling of single-storey factories, sleek and long and low. And many 
an old building has been modernised inside, and, indeed, transformed. 
With that have come changes in the streets. Gone—or almost gone— 
is the old tram-car, the barrel-organ, the knocker-up, the clogs and 
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‘ Bastions of concrete spanning glens of great beauty’: Benevean dam in the Scottish Highlands, 
part of the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board’s scheme for Glen Affric 
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shawls—and, thank God, the bow-legged or knock-kneed child. The 
local music-hall and blood tub have just about gone too:: companions 
of the grim, satanic mills of my youth. A friend, who is a well- 
known writer now, worked then in a weaving shed. Every night in 
winter-time he was nearly suffocated when all the gas jets were turned 
on at once and left hissing like serpents till the man got round with 
a pole to light them. Being in a far corner, my friend had drunk in 
enough gas to turn him into a balloon before his jet was lit. Electricity 
cured that problem long ago. It is curing many others—but using enor- 
mous supplies of coal to do it. 


In the Scottish Highlands there is a different story. Here we get 


electricity from water. You can see bastions of concrete spanning glens 
of great beauty. They are evidence of a bit of a miracle, in its way; 
you catch rain, so to speak, from 100 square miles of hill and moor- 
iand, let the rivers run into a dam where you store the water, loose 
it through the power house, and lo, a mighty disciplined power comes 
forth to light your cottage, or, if you are a farmer, give you power 
that may be as good as an extra pair of hands. Thirteen thousand farms 
and crofts have been given this power in the past five years. Now we 
can watch to see whether 
—and how far—the ebb- 
tide of people flowing out 
of the Highlands, which 
has gone on for several 
generations, is stopped 
and indeed reversed. 

The new shapes for old 
I have mentioned are but 
a few of those to be seen. 
I have omitted the terrific 
steel and tinplate works at 
Margam, South Wales; 
the changes in the Staf- 
fordshire potteries; the 
revolution in aircraft; the 
new design of some of our 
ships—streamlined upper 
works, funnels that may 
be said to house the 
captain’s cabin, even ships 
with hardly a funnel or 
mast at all as we have 
known them. And I have 
taken no note of atomic 
energy, whose fearful 
attributes are unimagin- 
able power, and terror. I 
find the new era exciting; 
I also find it awe-inspiring 
and disturbing. 

In our giant strides on- 
wards, are we losing our 
sense of proportion, our sense of values? For none can believe mankind’s 
growth in wisdom equals his expanding technical skill. Can the fight for 
survival of the individual, and individualism, be won? As an offshoot 
of that, are we making advancement for some of our people too easy and 
at the same time crushing the spirit of others, especially those who are, 
as it were, quarrying their own stone, building their own future in one- 
man businesses, in art, the professions, or commerce, jobs which are 
essentially hazardous and carry no pensions? Are we making life too 
hard for them? 

There is another off-shoot of this which provokes me; will the new 
era produce the same rich crop of eccentrics, the same crop of writers, 
poets, musicians, and painters who have literally gone through the mill 
—the cotton-mill, factory, mine, workshop—whose years spent in that 
way are in their bone and fibre, and whose artistic work tells us about 
it? Will men like my friend in the weaving shed ever be found there 
again, or will they be diverted to grammar school and university, and be 
lost to us as interpreters of the workshops? There are gains and losses 
either way, no doubt, but it is worth pondering. —Home Service 


In a pamphlet called Whither Britain (Blackwell, 2s 6d.), R. W. G. 
Mackay deals with the external economic problems of Britain. He argues 
the need for smaller countries to associate in a larger area; he suggests 
that the Commonwealth and the sterling area offer no solution; and he 
outlines the arguments for Britain joining a European Federation. 
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Illness and the Man 


By A PHYSICIAN AND TEACHER OF MEDICINE 


YEAR or two before the beginning of the century, a little 

American boy came home thirsty from a ball game, looked 

into the kitchen and saw on the table a chilled-beer pail. 

Thinking he would sneak a drink of cold beer while no. one 
was looking, he seized the pail and swallowed a large mouthful of its 
contents—not, as it happened, chilled beer, but boiling hot clam chowder 
which, if you are not familiar with it, is a kind of soup popular in 
America. The boy collapsed and was taken to hospital. His gullet became 
permanently obstructed by scar, so that when he left the hospital he 
had to be fed, and has had to feed himself ever since, through an 
artificial opening directly into the stomach. But in spite of this tragic 
accident and its consequences, the boy, whose name was Tom, grew 
into a man, married, and brought up a family. 


A Remarkable Series of Observations 

Tom had a great respect for the doctors who performed his operation, 
but thereafter he came to mistrust doctors because, he said, they were 
more interested in his peculiar stomach than in him. And for thirty-six 
years he never allowed a doctor even to look at his stomach opening. 
But in middle-age he met two doctors who were as much interested in 
him—in his peculiar headstrong personality, his pride in being inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient, his particular difficulties and the courage 
he showed in facing them—as they were in his stomach; which, by 
the way, apart from its artificial opening, was a perfectly normal one; 
and he allowed them to make a most remarkable series of observations. 
Among other things, they were able to see how much the working of 
Tom’s stomach took part in changes in his emotional state, The 
emotions he was actually experiencing in the different experimental 
Situations had, of course, to be inferred, but I do not think the 
inferences were far wrong. When he was angry, suspicious or resentful, 
his stomach would become deep red and secrete large quantities of 
gastric juice, even though he was not hungry;-and when he was sad 
or in despair it would become pale, flaccid, and inactive. His stomach 
would also become red and active if someone he disliked came into 
the room and saw him; or if he was given a small injection of distilled 
water—because he resented injections. 

It has been known at least since the time of Aesop’s fables that 
emotion affects things like digestion, but no such exact observations had 
ever been made before; and I believe that these should dispose of the 
idea many of us still have—and I include doctors in this—that the 
body can be regarded as a kind of complicated machine or piece of 
mechanism, which goes, or should go, as long as it has adequate fuel 
and the parts are in working order. If we think like this, we are apt 
to think of illness as like a breakdown in a machine, a fault of some 
sort in one of the parts, and we go to a doctor, preferably a specialist 
in that particular part, and expect him somehow to find the cause, as 
we say, and put things right, just as we go to a mechanic when there 
is a fault in our car. The body does in some ways behave like a machine, 
and very great advances in our knowledge of it have come from mak- 
ing this assumption; but Tom and his stomach did not behave like a 
machine. The behaviour of his stomach depended, in two of the 
instances I have mentioned, on the meaning of the event to the person: 
the meaning to him of the man he disliked and of the hypodermic 
‘syringe. Machines, I suggest, are not affected by meanings. Tom’s 
stomach behaved as an integral part of a whole person, consisting of 
what we call a body and what we call a mind, linked together in some 
manner we do not understand. So I want to suggest that we should 
think of illness not as a fault in a machine but as a mode of behaviour 
of a person—a whole person. As a famous French physician said a long 
time ago, there are no diseases, there are only sick people. 

Medical science has been very successful in certain directions. It 
has had considerable success, for instance, with the acute killing diseases 


and particularly with acute infections with micro-organisms. But it 


has had much less success with long-standing chronic conditions. Among 
these long-standing chronic illnesses is a group which seem to be 
becoming increasingly important as causes of ill health: they include 


things like gastric or duodenal ulceration, some forms of rheumatism, 
many skin conditions, some forms of high blood pressure, and so on; 
and these have come to be labelled as the psychosomatic disorders. 
What is meant by this term, ‘ psychosomatic’? Many people, and 
many doctors, will tell you that it means that the physical disease— 
the duodenal ulcer, or whatever it is—is caused by an abnormality in 
the mind, a complex or something. And then the familiar and often 
heated arguments begin—how can a something in the mind cause a 
physical disorder in the body? And, if it can, why cannot the psy- 
chiatrists cure these diseases? and so on. I suspect, first, that our 
attitude to ideas of this kind depends less on intellectual considerations 
than on how we feel about neurosis. Just as an overtly neurotic patient, 
or relative, or colleague tends to arouse irrational feelings in most of 
us, so does the suggestion that illness, needless to say in ourselves as 
well as in other people, can be fully explained only when psychological 
as well as physical factors are taken into account. We resist this 
Suggestion. Or else, having so far been spared any of these particular 
illnesses ourselves, we—and I am still including doctors—may think 
of the people who have them as in some way weaker brethren with 
something odd about their minds, to whom we ourselves are, of course, 
Superior. Also, I think that the burning question ‘can a something in 
the mind cause a disease in the body’ has little meaning, for again 
it assumes the operation of direct mechanical cause and effect, which 
is applicable to the working of machines but not to the behaviour of 
persons, and so is what you might call a ‘left-over’ from the idea of 
the body as a-machine. 

But if you give up the idea of the body as a machine, with neat 
causes for all breakdowns, and you regard illness as a mode of behaviour 
of a person, then all illness, not just some illnesses, but all illness that 
all of us have ever had, must be ‘ psychosomatic’, because a person is 
mind and body and you cannot imagine a mode of behaviour of a 
person in which the mind is not concerned to some extent, nor a mode 
of behaviour of a person in which the body is not concerned to some 
extent, and it-does not really make sense to ask whether something in 
the mind can cause something in the body. 

So I hold firmly to the view that all illness is psychosomatic. And 
I include so-called accidents in this too. It is perfectly true that if you 
have a broken leg because you got run over by a bus, or if you have 
pneumonia—that is to say, if you have had an accident or caught an 
acute infection—most of the information useful in treating you will be 
obtained by purely physical methods: and at the other end of the 
scale, in psychoneuroses, most of the useful information will be obtained 
by purely psychological methods. But in the middle, you might say, 
come all the long-standing, slow-developing disorders that flesh is heir 
to, in which relevant and useful information can be obtained, perhaps 
equally, by both methods: on the one hand, by the thermometer, the 
stethoscope, the microscope, even the isotope; on the other hand, by 
psychological methods, sometimes specialised ones, but most often just 
patient listening so that the doctor gets to know as much as he can 
about the patient. And, I would add, the best results will only be obtained 
when both methods are used, and when strictly clinical medicine is 
regarded neither as an art nor as a science in itself but as a special 
kind of relationship between two persons, a doctor and a patient, which 
may be aided by both art and science. 


No Single Cause 
° 


So what can we say about the cause of an illness? No illness, surely, 
has a single cause. When I was a student, the cause of lobar pneumonia 
was the pneumoccus, the cause of cirrhosis was alcohol, and so on. If a 
bus ran over you the bus was the cause of your broken leg. We did 
not ask what caused the bus to be where it was, what caused the driver 
to do as he did, what caused your leg to be where it was. I suggest 
the cause of this particular event—the bus running over your leg—is 
more accurately described as the intersection of two time-sequences, in 
which the bus time-sequence crosses your leg time-sequence. But perhaps 

(continued on page 467) 
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The Modern Novelist 


OME months ago we published a talk on the pleasures of travel- 

ling slowly. This week we offer our readers a contribution from 

Mr. R. CG. Hutchinson on the pleasures and value of thinking 

slowly. More particularly, Mr. Hutchinson, who, as he says, has a 
professional interest in fiction, believes that the novel, as distinct from 
the short story or novelette, is meant to be a slow form of art and that if 
an author is to create characters that shall have both stature and signifi- 
cance he has to demand of his readers a large measure of their. time and 
patience—commodities that in an age of rapid travel and multiple dis- 
fractions may not be so easily forthcoming. Thus, owing to the strain 
and speed of mid-twentieth century living, we are missing much in our 
reading—or lack of it—that if we had time and patience to absorb it, 
might not only contribute to the easing of that strain but also offer us a 
deeper and a fuller vision of life and human relationship. 

The field of literature or literary fiction is not, of course, the only 
one which may suggest to us, in Mr. Hutchinson’s words, that ‘ the pace 
at which we receive impressions and the far slower pace at which we 
are able to absorb experience’ tends to blur reality. But it is one of the 
chief fields in which the imagination operates and where through the 
tranquil relation of author and reader the boundaries of understanding 
may be extended. Novelists, to be sure, have always had their problems, 
and genius will usually succeed in expressing itself irrespective of the 
difficulties and frustrations which may happen to surround it. But serious 
novelists in the nineteen-fifties are faced with problems which, if not 
unprecedented, are not easy to parallel. One of the weightiest of them 
is, so to say, the most imponderable; it is the same as that which the 
would-be reader faces—the atmosphere and spirit of the age. Moreover, 
the author who wishes to give his tale a modern setting has to take count 
not only of climatic changes in the social and even in the political 
environment, but also of the fact that by the time his book comes to be 
published—a year or two after it has been accepted, perhaps—the frame- 
work he has given to his story may have been knocked endways by 
events. If, too, he is a writer who prefers to deal not in blood and 
thunder but in the quiet and elaborate evaluation of human relation- 
ships, his chances of gaining a wide reading public can hardly be 
described as rosy. And considering the regimentation—which means the 
suppression of human personality—that the whole world has been ex- 
periencing for the last thirty or forty years, is there much reason for 
surprise? 

What, then, is the novelist to do? Is he to fall back on a past age 
and treat his readers to a story and a mise en scene that appear to have 
no relation to the world we are living in? Or is he to rely on large 
themes that certainly exercise the minds of thinkers but are not 
altogether welcome to the novel-reading public—perhaps because they 
have become slightly bored with the world’s problems? A ‘third course 
—easy to recommend but less easy to follow when economics have to 
be considered—is for the novelist to defy the spirit of the age and. write 
as he wants to, allowing himself as much elbow room and contemplative 
fancy as he naturally desires in order to illuminate the setting for his 
characters and clothe them with the necessary stature and significance. 
His book, it is true, may not get published; but if it does appear and if 
his readers—whose mentalities have acquired the pace of machines, 
which is to say they bring no imaginative faculties to their reading—find 
the going slow and altogether too leisurely for their taste, the loss in 
terms of human values and wealth of real experience may well be theirs; 
and that loss, it can be claimed without arrogance, may be no small one. 
At all events the novelist who follows this third course will have done 
what he can to make his contribution, and what more can be expected 
of him—or any man—than that? Good luck to him! 
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What They Are Saying — 
More foreign broadcasts on Dr. Adenauer’s, victory 


ALL COMMUNIST home and foreign services attribute the victory of 
Dr. Adenauer in the German general election to fraud, intimidation, 
and the falsification of electoral returns. The east German radio declared 
that what the Chancellor understood by ‘free elections’ was ‘ terror, 
fascist assaults, oppression and violence by the police and by foreign 
troops, fraud and deception’, and added: 
The election may tally with the idea of the American occupiers, for 
it followed exactly the pattern of elections in Chicago, but it has nothing 
in common with free, democratic elections. 


The possible repercussions of Dr. Adenauer’s success on international 
problems was another topic for communist comment. Moscow radio 
made this statement: . = 


The results of the election show that many men and women in 
western Germany are still under the influence of the lying propaganda 
of their worst enemies. But life will reveal that on September 6 a step 
was taken towards perpetuating the division of Germany. If the 
Adenauer clique and its transoceanic patrons succeed in including 
western Germany in the ‘ European army’ and the North Atlantic 
Pact, then the unification of western Germany and eastern Germany 
into a single state will become impossible. There is no doubt that the 
situation in western Germany has been considerably aggravated. Sup- 
ported by aggressive circles in the United States, the revanchiste forces 
of western Germany will constitute an ever greater menace to the 
security of west European countries. 


Taking up this theme, another Moscow commentator, for French 
listeners, said that since Adenauer would indubitably : 
utilise the election result in order to step up his war preparations, 
a decisive struggle of French patriots against E.D.C. would be an 
important contribution to the cause of peace in Europe and to the 
security of France. 
Warsaw radio elaborated this point: 
A certain regrouping of the forces of reaction has become apparent 
when compared with the 1949 election. Adenauer’s party has absorbed 
the ultra-reactionary elements. His programme threatens Germany’s 
neighbours and his success is bound to bring about violent sharpening 
of differences between the capitalist countries, and in particular between 
west Germany and France. The Polish people have watched Dr. 
Adenauer’s election campaign attentively, and the result of the elections 
is a call for Poland to rally against the reviving forces of revenge and 
revisionism. 
A Zagreb home broadcast said that the result would favour those who 
had advocated a ‘ strong’ policy in relations with the east, and favoured 
European integration. Commenting on the defeat of the west German 
Communist Party, the speaker said that it showed that a party 

which does not work for the interests of the people, but for foreign 

masters, must lose its influence and the confidence of the people. 

The meeting of the Trades Union Congress in Britain has not failed 
to attract hostile criticism from east European commentators in particu- 
lar on its attitude towards the question of east-west trade and higher 
wages at home. Prague radio had this to say: 


The right-wing British Labour leaders support the policy imposed by | 


the United States of restricting east-west trade and of the cold war. 
This has added a terrible burden on top of armament expenditure, a 
burden which has been passed on to the working people of Britain in 
rising prices and taxation. The struggle for higher wages in Britain 
today is therefore inseparably bound up with freeing British economic 
and political life from American domination. 


Discussing the resolutions on the T.U.C. agenda, opposing the wage 
freeze and demanding cuts in military expenditure, Moscow radio said: 
And what is the attitude of the right-wing trade union leaders? They 
oppose the workers’ demands and continue the long since bankrupt 
policy of holding back wages. To justify this policy, the right-wing 
trade union leaders again and again refer to Britain’s economic diffi- 
culties, to the need for all round economies, etc. The interests of millions 
of British workers demand the normalisation of the country’s economic 
position which has become very shaky as a result of the enormous 
military expenditure, growing competition in the capitalist world market, 
and constant pressure of United States monopolies. 


In the west, the French newspaper Paris-Normandie declared that France 
should draw a lesson from the deliberations of the British Trades Union 
Congress. It noted with approval the call of the Congress for increased 
production and avoidance of inflation. 
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Did You Hear That? 


MORE CIVIL DEFENCE VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


Sir DAviD MAXWELL FYFE, the Home Secretary, explained in a Home 
Service broadcast the need for trained volunteers for civil defence 
capable of leading and organising in time of war. ‘ We reckon’, he said, 
‘that if this body of trained and efficient leaders is to cope with a rapid 
expansion of the service and at the same time to fight a battle for 
survival, it must amount to at least one-third of the total numbers 
required in time of war. For the largest of the three services, the Civil 
Defence Corps, that means we need in peace time just on 500,000 
people for England and Wales, and the Auxiliary Fire Service and 
the National Hospital Service Reserve also need many thousands. 
‘Up to the end of August the Civil Defence Corps had recruited 
about 285,000 volunteers or 
six out of every ten that it 
needs to form this peace- 
time nucleus. The Auxiliary 
Fire Service had recruited 
about 18,000 and _ the 
National Hospital Service 
Reserve about 33,000—in 
each case about three out of 
every ten needed. More 
local authorities are mak- 
ing civil defence part of 
their normal services and 
ceasing to treat it as a crisis 
service but you can see that 
we have still a long way to 
go before we have anything 
like the numbers we must 
have in peace time. That is 
particularly so in the towns, 
where recruitment has on 
the whole been going much 
more slowly than in the 
country. But it is in the 
towns that the need for 
strong and efficient civil 
defence is most obvious. 


“I can almost hear you 
say: “That’s just the 
trouble; the need isn’t ob- 
vious. Why should we 
worry about civil defence 
when the international hori- 
zon looks clearer and the 
danger of war seems less imminent? ” It is true that the 
international situation may appear to have improved in the 
last year; but unfortunately the world is still in a very 
unsettled state. If the situation has improved it is because, 
by building up our strength, we and our friends have made 
it clear that aggression won’t pay. But if that lesson is to 
be effective it must, so to speak, remain on the blackboard. 
‘AA potential aggressor will not refrain from aggression 
because we were strong yesterday, but he may refrain 
if we are strong today and look like being stronger to- 
morrow. When things begin to improve, that is not the time 
to sit back and fold our hands: that is the time to say 
“Good: we’ve evidently found the right treatment, let’s 
keep it up! ” Today, in order to be strong, we must have 
not only efficient fighting forces but efficient civil defence 
to maintain their base. Make no mistake: civil defence is 
not a Crisis activity. It has become an enduring and per- 
manent part of national defence, of local defence, and of 
every individual’s duty. 

‘At this point some people are apt to say “ But what 
about the atomic bomb?” None of us, least of all the 
Government, denies that the atomic bomb is a very terrible 
weapon, but it is not made less terrible by refusing to face 
the problems it creates. That is not the way we have over- 


From the exhibition of international book design at the 
National Book League, London: cover of a French book 
of photographs; and (below) a Polish book for children 


come dangers in the past and it is not the way to survive them in 
the future. Outside the limited area of devastation of any atomic bomb 
there is always an area where you can confine the damage, ease the 
suffering, and save lives—provided you have got disciplined, organised 
and trained people who know what to do. The casualties and damage 
caused by the atomic bomb are not greatly different in kind, though 
they are in scale, from those caused by high explosive or incendiary 
attack. They call for the same sort of skills in rescue men, first-aiders, 
fire-fighters and welfare services, but they call for these people in very 
much larger numbers. In other words the risk of atomic bombing means 
that we want not less civil defence but much more. 

“That is why I am appealing to you now. We are on our way—and 
the Government are deeply grateful to all the men and 
women who are giving time and effort to recruiting and to 
serving in the civil defence services—but we still need many 
more recruits, especially in the towns and especially in the 
Rescue Section, the Auxiliary Fire Service and the National 
Hospital Service Reserve. A new recruiting campaign is 
about to begin, but don’t wait to be canvassed and don’t 
leave the response to someone else. Please go yourself to 
your local council office, fire station, W.V.S. centre, or 
hospital, and ask to be enrolled. You have a responsibility 
to train yourself in civil defence and thus make your own 
personal contribution to maintaining the peace of the world’. 


ANOTHER EXHIBITION OF BOOK DESIGN 
The fourth exhibition of international book design has 
opened in London. Most people realise that it is not enough 
just to put into print the brain-child of an author; some 
attempt should be made to make the style of the printed 
work conform to that of the original thought. This exhibition 
sets out to show how far the world has progressed in this 
particular field. JOHN STOCKBRIDGE spoke about it in ‘ The 
Eye-witness’. ~ 

“Don’t make the mistake’, he said, ‘of imagining that 
this exhibition is a museum collection of stuffy old prints. It 
has been arranged and presented in such a fresh, open- 
hearted way, and the books themselves are such good con- 
temporary examples of a flourishing art form, that the 
whole thing is alive and vital. I should like to have put a 
notice over the door of the exhibition rooms saying: ‘“‘ Book 
lovers this way—connoisseurs please use the tradesmen’s 
entrance’, because the chances are, that if you go in as 
an observer you come out as a spare-time book designer. 
If you want to use your time to give away a set of 
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imaginary prizes it might help to explain what the selectors looked 
for when they chose the exhibits. However you like your books, in neat 
black-and-white typography with a pure symmetrical layout, or whether 
you favour a more experimental cover, modernistic if you like, or 
whether you are fond of a more pictorial approach—you like the cover 
of a book to tell you what the book is about—they are all here and there 
is an infinite range from which to choose. You can examine the planning 
and composition of text pages, see how imaginative and consistent typo- 
graphy can be; watch how the planning and production of illustrations 
and the choice of paper and binding material can exactly suit the text 
within. There is a wide range of text books from many countries, and a 
great emphasis on books for children: the international aspect of 
children’s books is amply brought home, for a mouse is a mouse in 
any language, and a big bad wolf has to be big and bad’. 


TRAFFIC CONGESTION IN NEW YORK 

‘Driving a car in New York can be something of a nightmare for the 
stranger to the city’, observed GEOFFREY GODSELL, B.B.C. correspon- 
dent, in ‘ The Eye-Witness ’. ‘ I remember the first time I drove up there 
from Washington. I had 
come up from the south 
along the turnpike — as 
Americans call their fast, 
four- or six-lane toll roads 
—and the New York sky- 
scrapers were abreast of 
me across the Hudson 
River to the right. I was 
already in the proper 
stream of traffic for New 
York. At the next exit we 
peeled off and headed for 
the tunnel that would take 
us under the river, right 
to the centre of the city. 
Nobody seemed to reduce 
speed, and the cars gradu- 
ally slid into a fast-moving 
column, two abreast. It 
was like being sucked into 
a pipe and then being 
pumped out into the hustle 
and bustle of Piccadilly 
Circus or Hyde Park 
Corner. There was no time 
to stop and think or to ask 
theway. I hadtokeep moy- 
ing with the traffic, doing 
my best to get into the 
correct lane if I wanted to 
turn right or left. 

‘ Added to this was the problem of finding somewhere to park. Find- 
ing space in the street is almost out of the question; it is forbidden in 
most streets, anyhow. The city authorities do not provide car parks, and 
what car parks there are are privately run, and it costs anything up 
to the equivalent of ten or fifteen shillings a day to use them. Because 
of the shortage of space on tightly packed Manhattan Island many car 
parks are five- or six-storey buildings. You leave your car with an 
attendant at the entrance, and he drives it up a ramp or puts it in a 
lift that will take it to a space above. Among the disadvantages of this 
system is the fact that you cannot lock your car. 

“Now an improved method of parking is about to be introduced in 
New York that will get round these problems. It is called “ pigeonhole 
parking”. A motorist will be able to drive his car to the car park 
entrance, lock it, and walk off with the keys. From then on no human 
hand will touch the car to park it, and it will be brought back to the 
driver mechanically when he wants it. This apparent feat of magic 
is performed by a device that is a cross between a sort of travelling 
crane and a hydraulic lift. Ir moves down to where the driver leaves his 
car, picks it up, lifts it to an upper floor and pigeonholes it there in a 
parking bay, without bumping or scratching it, till the owner comes to 
collect it. Then the procedure is reversed. 

“ Another problem for which a solution is being sought is the excessive 
noise on the main roads leading into New York, a problem that irritates 
people living near the roads more than the drivers themselves. Many 
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One of the main traffic arteries from Long Island to New York: thoroughfares have been 
constructed which include intersections and under-passes 
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of these roads are by-passes, and cars roar along them, often two or three 
abreast, and almost bumper-to-bumper. The authorities have discovered 
that one way to lessen the noise is to provide noise absorbers on both 
sides of the road, and the noise absorbers are turfed banks, thick shrub- 

bery and trees. The authorities are still experimenting to discover what 
is the most effective kind of trees and shrubs to plant. Evidence so far 

shows that evergreen trees are the best. Not only do they seem to absorb 

more noise but they also appear to cut out echoes. A New York official 

said the authorities would aim from now on at making roads carrying 

fast through-traftic into ribbon parks instead of the “ gasoline gulleys ” 

—as he put-it—that they have been until now’. 


LEARNING TO BE AN ACTOR 


Speaking of his experiences as a student in the Old Vic company 


twenty-five years ago, ERIC PHILLIPS recalled in a Home Service talk 
how ‘in addition to playing small parts, walking-on and understudying, 
we had classes in voice production, dancing and fencing. During the 
first few months of the 1928 season the classes in voice production 
were taken by Dr. Aiken who, since the 1918 war, had been responsible 
for revolutionary changes 
in the method of teaching 
this subject. He was an old 
man at this time, but from 
him I first learnt how to 
control my breathing. 
“Speech”, he said, “must 
be supported by a column 
of air from the diaphragm. 
Speak on the tip of the 


the teeth”. He gave us all 
little ivory pegs about half 
an inch long which he 
made us insert between the 
top and bottom rows of 
our teeth. Then he would 
make us chant a sequence 
of vowel sounds, each pre- 
ceded by the same con- 
sonant: Mah-May-Mee- 
May - Mah - Maw- Moo - 
Maw: at first quite slowly, 
and then, as we grew more 
proficient, gradually in- 
creasing the speed. This 
exercise soon brought an 
astonishing flexibility to 
the lips. 

‘I am afraid we didn’t 
always treat the dancing 
and fencing classes so 
seriously. We felt a little self-conscious tripping round the room after 
Ursula Morton and even on occasion Ninette de Valois herself. But 
these classes did serve their purpose. They taught us deportment. 

‘Andrew Leigh (the producer) took a great interest in the students 


and sometimes kept us back at the end of rehearsal. He would place | 


himself in the back row of the gallery and make each of us in turn 
read a passage at random from one of the plays. It was alarming to 
find in the early days that he could understand very little of what any 
of us said. “‘ Before I can give you a good part”, he observed one day, 
“you've got to learn to fill this theatre with your voice ”. : | 

‘ Before the opening of Sadler’s Wells, the Opera Company_occupied - 
the Old Vic two nights a week and in some of the more spectacular 
operas the Shakespeare students were expected to act as extras. One 
of these was “ Aida”. There is a direction in the libretto of this opera | 
which states simply: “Enter an Egyptian army”, and very shortly | 
afterwards another direction “Enter a Nubian army”. In the year | 
1928 at the Old Vic, six Shakespearean students represented the com- 
bined forces of both these countries. To the strains of the famous Verdi 
march we entered as the Egyptian army, wearing voluminous cloaks 
and long black wigs and carrying spears. We marched three times round 
the stage. Then we made an exit, took off our long wigs, substituted 


shorter ones, changed our weapons, tore round the back of the stage, } 


and, if we were lucky, managed to make an entrance on cue as the 
Nubian army. Yes, in those days the Old Vic had to be resourceful *. 
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_ Japan after the American Occupation 


By the Very Rev. M. C. D’ARCY, S.J. 


OW that the American occupation is over in Japan the 

Japanese can do again more or less what they like. The 

critical question is, what do they like now—and what will 

they want to do? Those who have lived in Japan a long time 
may be able to tell you this; I can only give impressions after a short 
visit. My strongest impression is that they are rubbing their eyes in 
a world made unfamiliar to them, and hardly know where to look. I 
cannot speak with any expert knowledge of their social and economic 
problems; my meetings were chiefly with university professors and 
students, artists and Buddhist priests. 


Displacement of Buddhist Philosophy 

My first shock came when I learned that the teaching of Buddhist 
philosophy had been almost completely displaced by western philosophy. 
The change has been going on for fifty or more years, but the war has 
apparently given the final shock to ancient belief. Buddhist ideas are 
so rich and interesting that I was greatly disappointed at the assumed 
indifference to them of some of the professors. When I recovered I 
began to wonder whether the old traditions were as dead as I was told. 
In this matter perhaps Tokyo is deceptive, for in other parts of the 
country I came across many who obviously were still much influenced 
by Buddhism and especially Zen Buddhism. This latter has worked 
itself into the moral and artistic habits of the Japanese, and after a 
time I was not too surprised when a leading potter told me of his con- 
centration on the clay and how love of self is exchanged for love of the 
object to be made; or when elderly men told me how on rising from 
bed they practise archery, concentrating their minds on the target till 
the self is forgotten and then the arrow flies straight to the target. The 
elaborate and beautiful tea ceremony and the stilled intensity of the 
Noh plays—these, too, are witnesses to the aliveness of the Zen philo- 
sophy. There is a well-known story of the Noh player. A French fencing- 
master watched a performance for two and three-quarter hours, and 
said that at only one moment during that time did he feel that he 
could have caught the chief actor off his guard. This moment was when 
the player was looking down a well, and it turned out that the player 
had noticed a speck of dust and for a moment had been annoyed and 
distracted by the carelessness of the theatre workman. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that habits of belief survive, but the 
question remains, how far are they just survivals and the aftermath of 
a view of life which has gone? There used to be a code of manners. 
The Japanese are still extremely well behaved in everyday life; they 
have very polite manners, they are considerate, clean, and honest. 
American friends told me that shop people do not think of tricking a 
customer, tips are rare, and a taxi-man will hand you back the excess 
if you give him too much. When going up in a lift in a big stores in 
Tokyo I heard the lift-girl murmuring away gently; my companion 
told me that she was apologising to us for any inconvenience caused 
by crowding. When leaving Kyoto, a lovely city and once a royal capital, 
I had to take an early train. It was dark, bitterly cold, with snow 
threatening; yet when I got to the station at seven in the morning I 
found four or five professors there to bid me goodbye. As they are 


~ miserably paid, they must have walked or come by tram the long 


distance to bid farewell to almost a stranger. 

Nevertheless, I am told that their moral behaviour is no longer 
backed by any strong interior conviction or sanction. Two answers to 
a questionnaire put to teachers come to my mind. Question: Give an 
example of moral duty. Answer: To obey the traffic lights. Question: 
Why is murder wrong? Answer: Because it is forbidden by the state. 
In Kyoto I watched a Shintoist wedding, a fascinating experience. 
It was most ceremonious, and the priests were dignified and sure 
in all their actions, while the wedding pair and their relatives seemed 
devout and attentive. I came away impressed, to be told that most of 
the party were not Shintoists at all, and would never again, except 
perhaps at a funeral, be seen inside a Shintoist shrine. You may say 
that the same could happen in the west. That may be so, but the 
attitude would be different, less serious and devout. One is left, there- 


fore, wondering what is going on inside the mind of the Japanese. 
What volcanic emotions lie beneath the smooth Fuji exterior? 

There are so many conflicting sights and sounds. Europe and Asia 
mingle as in a kaleidoscope. The old and immense Shogun palace with 
its’ moats looks across at the latest American skyscraper. The dresses, 
the food and the manners are one moment Japanese, the next of any 
European city. One unforgettable sight was of some devout worshippers 
at a shrine bowing and clapping their hands in prayer, and next to 
them two young men throwing baseball catches to one another. But 
external behaviour, I am sure, can be very deceptive, and the past is 
working in the present even when it is covered over by a new conven- 
tion. Japan has had a most unusual past. If it be true that the ghost 
of ancient Greece still walks in Athens, and if to understand the Jew 
some knowledge of the Bible and the sufferings of the Ghetto are 
required, the past, too, of Japan must never be forgotten. 

Japan has been partly dependent on the Asian continent, but proud 
of its separate and island life. It had never suffered defeat before the 
last war; its Emperor was of divine descent and sacrosanct. Yet the 
Emperor has hardly ever ruled, and the nobles treated him as a 
puppet; the moral code and ideas had been learned from the Chinese 
Confucians, and religion and philosophy from the Chinese Buddhists. 
Again, the feudal period continued without a break into the nineteenth 
century—a deliberate policy which cut Japan off almost entirely from 
any communication with the western world. When the contact was 
made again in the eighteen-sixties the most extraordinary confusion 
of old and new resulted. Western ideas were borrowed and Japan 
hastened to catch up. I was struck by the resulting mixture of civilisa- 
tion when reading the remarkable autobiography of Fukuzawa Yukichi, 
a simple Samurai boy who learned Dutch and then English, lived 
through all the change, and founded the modern University of Keio 
in Tokyo, ae 4; 

Though I do not believe in the saying about east being east and 
west being west, I do feel perplexed by the Japanese character. The 
old is very near them still in time, and the old habits of ancestral and 
tribal obedience survive alongside recently learned habits of mind. In 
the west, religion and philosophy have steadily inculcated privacy, 
personal life, freedom, and responsibility. The Japanese take on 
responsibility, but it used to be a kind of communal and external 
responsibility. The individual lived somnambulistically, conditioned by 
his family or group, his destiny to live again in another shape, or to 
become part of the all-embracing Buddha. 


A Spiritual Vacuum 

I am told that the Japanese even now lives in a web or nexus of cares 
and social obligations, and when he finds himself outside these he is 
bewildered and may behave very unexpectedly. This may be part of the 
explanation of his behaviour in war and when outside the milieu of his 
domestic and civil life. Add to all this that the ordinary man was sub- 
jected before the last war to a strong nationalist pressure and ideology; 
the masses were led up the garden path. Now, with strangers in their 
midst, their chief cities burnt out, and returned communist prisoners, 
they have so much to unlearn, and they must make what they can of 


the cries, pleading, and propaganda around them. The result is a 


vacuum—what has been called a spiritual vacuum. The young, they say, 
are cut off from their past both by the catastrophe of the war and also 
by the resentment at the fate forced on them by past follies. The new 
constitution, too, in imitation of the American, makes a complete separa- 
tion of religion and state. This may be very well in the United States 
with its different origins and history, but I know from conversations 
with presidents of universities how helpless they feel at the chaos con- 
fronting them on their campus. 

In the old days the temples and shrines were well off. Now they have 
been deprived of their incomes and resources. Some now look neglected, 
and the multitudes of monks lack support. I gathered that some still 
practise a very severe life. Some friends of mine had been through the 
initial discipline of the stricter monasteries. They found it no easy test: 
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three weeks in the coldest time of the year, and Japan can be paralysingly 
cold; up at three in the morning to wash in icy water, and then, with 
occasional refreshment of rice and water, concentrated meditation and 
reading, crouched or sitting on a blanket for twenty hours. Four hours 
sleep! But not all monks live in this style. There is a comparatively 
new sect of Shintoist monks, the Tenrichio sect, who make a break with 
the past. They were founded by a woman, and their tenets are oddly 
like those of Theosophy, which was founded about the same time and 
also by a woman. I say this is odd, because at this time Japan had 
almost no contact with other countries. This sect now- numbers 
about 8,000,000, and at their centre outside Kyoto they have a vast 
temple, a hospital and orphanage, and schools from tender age up to 
university level, and also one of the best libraries in Japan. It was bitterly 
cold when I went to see the head of this sect, and what with the cold 
and the exhaustion of sitting on the floor without any support for the 
back, and fumbling with chop-sticks, I cannot pretend to have been in 
a condition to appraise the beliefs and work of this sect. 
My greatest pleasure, apart from the friendships I formed, was in 
understanding the high points of their culture. These to my mind consist 
- in the experiences as handed down by their remarkable Buddhist sages, 
and, secondly, in the exquisite sense of natural beauty. They are, or 
used to be, almost unerring in their making of gardens, in their carvings 


and paintings, and in the placing of their temples and houses. I say” 


“almost ’ because the shrines and temples of Nikko, built in the seven- 
teenth century, despite a lovely setting, had a parvenu showiness, and its 
over-bright colours are like a merry-go-round at a fair. The houses and 
the landscape are inseparable, and the garden and the house are one 
without any break. This no doubt explains why their houses are, as it 
were, in the open air and take so little account of the cold which froze 
my bones. ; 


A Villa in Tokyo 

One could go into raptures on the exquisite and co-ordinated detail 
of, for example, the Katsura imperial villa at Kyoto, but more to 
the point and very vivid in my mind is a visit to a villa in Tokyo, 
once owned by a Prince Shimazu and now bought by a business man 
and turned into a restaurant. But what a restaurant and what a business 
man! He lived next door, and gave us tea. In a tiny outhouse, of 
which every piece of wood had been chosen with infinite care, and with 
an alcove containing one picture, we began the ceremony. We then 
moved over stepping stones through a tiny garden, with the sound of 
trickling water, to his house and entered in through a narrow aperture. 
All bend down through it; great and small become of one height, 
and this new equality passes into fraternity in the stillness, peace, and 
companionship of the shared tea. In the alcove a 500-year scroll looked 
down on us, and underneath it one spray of flowers stood in a vase 
equally old and lovely. The tea ceremony itself is a rite and too long to 
describe. It requires great poise and delicacy of movement, and the host 
was this elderly but successful business man. 

Such sensitivity to nature, to the arranging of natural objects, and to 

landscape and animal painting is common among the Japanese. I am 
not surprised, therefore, when more experienced men than I wonder 
whether Shintoism is a religion or a passion for nature, numinous or 
sensuous. Buddhism is undoubtedly a high form of natural religion, and 
in its reverence for the sage has something to teach the west. 
_ The sage is one of the highlights of history, but in the west he has 
nearly disappeared. Administrators, statesmen, scientists, and technicians 
hold the place of honour. But in Japan, certainly up to recent times, 
it is the sage who. counts highest. He has learned the way of wisdom 
by personal experience; he has his disciples, and he can show them the 
way. The successes of teaching are too constant to be dismissed as 
chance; but what a strange teaching it is! Suzuki tells us that the one 
phrase which the follower of Zen is asked to ponder and find the 
solution of is: ‘ Your own original features even before you were born’, 
This may sound silly, but the object of the sage is to break down 
the conceptual framework of the pupil. Thought and the self are impedi- 
ments to the Buddhist Japanese, and the mystical experience is ineffable 
and beyond the self. So, as his art is best when sensuous and symbolical, 
so his religion is, in its discipline and highest consummation, unintellec- 
tual. Sensuous enjoyment or mystical experience, but no intermediate 
reason. 

Does this mean that the Japanese are not real thinkers, but, as some 
would say, imitative, or intuitive? They are exceptionally gifted as 
imitators, but as they have produced good scientists they are certainly 
practical thinkers. For philosophy and literature they have been greatly 
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dependent on the west. Herbert Spencer, Hegel, and Sartre jostle each — 
other. I was taken by surprise when a young professor asked me, did I 
like T. S. Eliot?—and then added that Eliot and Emerson were his 
favourite writers. They started with our English utilitarians and then 
fell in love with the German idealists; they like dialectic because it lays 
stress on the union of opposites. A leading Japanese writer wrote a book 
on. the ‘ Distinguishableness of the Indistinguishable ’. Hence, Marx 
has had a certain appeal, though I was told his influence was waning. 
But since Existentialism is now the rage in certain parts of the west, 
they read its German and French authors avidly. 


Desire to ‘Catch Up’ d 

This rush to be up to date and to translate fashionable writers is 
partly explained by their long isolation which has left them over- 
desirous to catch up and over-titillated by what is modern. It leaves 
them too little time to develop their own past and to hammer out their 
own philosophy. They are busy translating when they might be making 
some original contribution; and another trouble is that they may be 
undiscriminating and swallow poison just as much as good food from 
the west. Occasionally, I felt depressed at the thought that they might 
have to suffer from some of the follies which have done such incalcul- 
able harm here amongst us. They deserve something better, for I came 
across such good will, such longing to learn, and such amazing industry. 

In a way the Japanese are a most literate people; in actual figures 
they are amongst the highest in the world, and their leading daily papers, 
the Asaki and Mainichi, rather serious and high in tone, said to be on the 
level with, say, the Daily Telegraph, have circulations of 4,000,000. 
There are innumerable magazines and periodicals, and a Japanese seems 
always to be reading. A young student friend of mine told me that he 
got up at five in the morning and worked until eight, then had a slight 
breakfast, and worked again. He took a break and spent this in working 
for a firm for two or three hours, and thereby’ enabled himself to stay 
on at the university and to send back money to his impoverished 
parents. This is typical. : ; 

They work unceasingly, and for what? I come back to my original 
question. Here is a spiritual vacuum; they have a past which has high 
points and some worthy traditions. This now hangs in the balance, and 
they are attracted away from it by the glistening modern world with its 
techniques, its competing ideas and its demand for progress. But what 
is progress? And have we been able to separate out the gold from what 
glistens?—Third Programme 


~The Pool 


3 Grey, still and smooth as steel the water lies: 
the pool under the tor 
is opaque as a dead man’s hailstone eye, 
hard and secret as rock. 


Like icy glass engraved by our warm breath, 
this membrane trembling taut 
. holds back our step from the untreadable cleft, 
commands our search to pause. 


There is a cave behind the silver web 
we fear and yet would know; 

tough to our touch, at last those stubborn threads 
will snap, and broken, close 


behind us fast, never again to break 
under our strongest thrust, 

nor let us come again out of the cave 
to face the web we cut. 


This is a hard-rind bubble that will burst 
but once in each man’s life, 

mirror that hides its own dark luring world 
behind earth’s imaged skies; 


vast eyeball globe resistant to our gaze 
we dread but long to kill: 
once pierced we'll never stand in fear again 
on our wide moor’s hill. 
ALEXANDER HENDERSON 
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The Pace for Living 


By R. C. HUTCHINSON 


SAW a play in Dublin not long ago in which the chief character 
was an elderly corn-merchant in a small Irish country town. He 
was a man of many anxieties—his heart was dicky, his nephew 
was cheating him, his wife had had the fantastic notion of spending 


£10 on a holiday. Altogether the pace of life was getting too much for 
him, and in a moment of despair he uttered a great cry from the heart: 


“They tell me there’s an aeroplane now that goes at 1,000 miles an 
hour. Now that’s too fast!’ 


For me that was the most enchanting line in the play—the man’s * 


complaint was so gloriously irrelevant to his own situation. And besides 
being comic, it struck me as a perfect illustration of. the way the Irish 
get at subtle truths by the most unlikely approaches. You saw what the 
old fool meant. 


Superficial Sense of Drama 

Not that I have any dislike of rapid movement myself. I enjoy going 
in a car at ninety miles an hour—so long as I am driving and so long 
as it is not my car. I adore the machines that hurl you about at 
Battersea. To dine in London and lunch in New York next day seems 
to me a most satisfactory experience: I admit it excludes all the real 


pleasures of travel—the sort of fun you get from a country bus in 


Somerset or Spain—but it gives you a superficial sense of drama;-it was 
a sort of excitement our ancestors had to do without, and we might 
just as well accept it gratefully. No, where speed becomes something 
unfriendly to me is where the mental activities of our time tend—as 
they naturally do—to follow the pace of the machines. ; 

I speak with prejudice, because I belong to the tribe of slow thinkers, 
those who are cursed with Pesprit de l’escalier: people who light on the 
most devastating repartee about four hours after the party’s over. I am 
one of those who are guaranteed to get the lowest marks in any 
intelligence test, because those tests—or all the ones I have come across 
—seem to be designed to measure the speed of your mind more than 
anything else. Obviously we slow thinkers are terribly handicapped in 
the business of getting a living, because if you cannot keep up 
with the machines, or the men behind the machines, you are not worth 
employing. But what I am thinking about just now is not so much the 
practical use of one’s mind as its use for enjoyment. 

As an example, when I go to the cinema I find myself in a hopeless 
fog, and after two or three minutes I have to turn to my wife for 
enlightenment. I whisper: ‘Is this the same girl as the one we saw 
at the beginning? * And she whispers back: ‘No, there are three girls 
in this film—a tall blonde, a short blonde, and a medium-sized brunette. 
Call them A, B, and C. The hero is that man’ who takes his hat off 
when he comes indoors. He is going to fall in love with girls B, C, and 
A, in that order’, And so it proves to be. There you have a mind which 
has trained itself to work in high gear—though as a matter of fact it can 
work in other gears just as well. But my point is that most of my fellow- 
patients in the cinema do think fast enough to keep up comfortably 
with rapid changes of scene and action. They think much faster than 
people did thirty years ago: possibly because those who do not think 
fast in the High Street nowadays may not get another chance in this 
world to think at all. 

—You can see that this rapidity which the cinema gives its audiences, 


and demands from them, must have its effect on other sorts of 


entertainment as well. Some time before the war I was talking to a 
famous theatrical producer about play construction; and he said some- 
thing like this: ‘The cinema has taught people the trick of early 
anticipation, and they bring their cinema minds into the theatre. This 
means that the playwright has to be five times as nimble as he was a 
few years ago if he wants to keep one jump ahead of his audience’. I 


_ imagine that today anyone with a long experience in the theatre would 


say the same thing with even greater emphasis. : 
And surely it would be surprising if people who have grown accus- 
tomed to a. much faster movement in films and plays were content 


~ with written fiction which went at the old speeds. Of course they are not. 
Editors, who presumably know what their customers want, are demand- 
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ing shorter and shorter stories with faster and faster action—stories 
which go off the mark like Olympic sprinters and keep up the pace 
right through to the tape. In America, where they carry these things to a 
logical conclusion, they have developed a technique for teaching people 
to read more quickly, and at the same time they have introduced devices 
for giving them less to read. They have literary surgeons over there 
who can take a novel of well over 400 pages, and, with a skill that really 
is astonishing, they can strip it right down to forty pages—using the 
author’s own sentences, or parts of them, giving you most of the plot 
and nearly all the characters, and even a dash or two of the original 
scenery. Before long they may be able to turn out a pre-digested version 
of Dante’s Divina Commedia which the tired business man can 
assimilate in fifteen minutes by stop-watch. 

I confess I do not like this. I have a professional interest in fiction 
—I am a producer of that class of merchandise—and I believe that the 
novel, as distinct from the short story or novelette, is meant to be a 
slow form of art. It would be presumptuous for an author to dogmatise 
about what the novelist’s business is: that can be left to the younger 
critics. But it is fairly safe to say that one of the most interesting 
things (I avoid the word ‘ important’) that novelists have done in the 
past is the creation of characters so immense in stature and significance 
that they have become a part of the civilised world’s inheritance; and 
as a rule these tremendous figures of fiction have been created by a 
slow process. The writers have asked for a large amount of the reader’s 
time, sometimes a good deal of his patience; and, by using a very 
great number of small, skilful strokes, they have gradually, slowly, 
brought the whole man to life. ; 

As I see it, the stature and slowness go together. It can be argued that 
Tolstoy, for example, was a wickedly discursive writer, that he was 
guilty of all sorts of irrelevance. But I wonder if Anna Karenina would 
be what she is to us—at once a woman of colossal tragic stature and an 
intimate acquaintance—if Tolstoy had squeezed her portrait into the 
length of The Vicar of Wakefield. Again, could Don Quixote, the 
romantic half-wit, have become a person who seems in some way to 
represent the aspirations and the weakness of all humanity, if Cervantes 
had confined his adventures so that they could be read in a couple of 
hours? It is said very often that the writers of our own day are incapable 
of creating important characters. That may be true. But if they were to 
ask for the patience which their predecessors confidently expected, would 
they get it, from readers who are used to the accelerated action of the 
films, people who have to do all their reading between Woking and 
Waterloo stations, because travel has become so rapid and convenient 
that there is no time to read in a chair at home? 

I can see that on the face of it my objection is rather ridiculous.” I 
seem to be saying, in effect, that there is something wrong about the 
‘tempo’ of our own day because it does not suit the convenience of 
one or two old-fashioned literary types who hanker after a particular 
kind of writing. Of course, the complaint is not worth a moment’s 
attention—unless the sort of writing I have mentioned does in fact 
correspond with something permanent in human experience; unless the 
slownesses in life itself which such writing reflects are something of 
unalterable value. 


Case Against Rapid Impressions 

But I believe there are such slownesses. The rhythms of nature 
remain unchanged, and in that sense the tempo at which we live is not 
affected by the tempo, at which we tear about. To live to the age of 
seventy takes seventy years. You cannot get there any faster; and at 
that age I doubt if your wealth—by which I mean the richness of your 
collected experience—will depend much on how many impressions 
you have been able to gather in quick succession. I am not saying that 
those impressions are worthless. But it seems likely that when they 
follow each other very rapidly each of them will cut a little less deep 
than the one before. And surely the most valuable part of one’s mental 
baggage will always be made up of things which have taken time to 
happen: one’s journey through the school years; the making of a 
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garden; the growth of one’s children. Those friendships which open 
and close in one season, however delightful, count for less, I think, than 
those which go on intermittently through the years. Love, in its largest 
meaning, is a thing of protracted growth, always revealing new depths, 
new kinds of understanding; and the satisfaction we get from lesser 
relationships—from our service to a firm or profession, for example— 
seems to be built up from a long series of adjustments, infinitely gradual 
changes. 

You will agree, surely, that these slow and subtle processes are at 
least an ingredient in the happiness that is’ possible to human beings; 
and it is not hard to see that they can only be appreciated slowly. But. 
going a little further, I suggest that because we are creatures of very 
slow growth—because until the day of our death we perhaps never 
reach maturity—it is important for us to be aware of those slow pro- 
cesses while they are occurring. Is it not possible that what they call 
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‘the nervous strain of modern life’ comes partly from the dissonnection 


between the pace at which we receive impressions and the far slower — 
pace at which we are able to absorb experience? Are our minds be 
geared to a speed which blurs reality? Are we missing the scenery— 
losing something which is essential to our contentment and perhaps to 
our human dignity? 

For myself, I cannot get away from the idea that the older kind of 
literature, the kind that explores life as a connoisseur would, taking its 
time, might still be of use in bridging that gap. To study ‘other lives 
patiently, as that sort of literature does, might show us certain harmonies 
in our own which we have not had time to realise. But that is merely 
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a hobby-horse of my own. It may well be that we have finally outgrown 


that sort of writing. And perhaps the deep satisfactions it represented, 
the poetry of quietness and slow accomplishment, are something we ~ 


have outgrown as well—Home Service 


A Story 


By DYLAN THOMAS 


F you can call it a story. There’s no real beginning or end and 
there’s very little in the middle. It is all about a day’s outing, by 
charabanc, to Porthcawl, which, of course, the charabanc never 
reached, and it happened when I was so high and much nicer. 

I was staying at the time with my uncle and his wife. Although she 
was my aunt, I never thought of her as anything but the wife of my 
uncle, partly because he was so big and trumpeting and red-hairy and 
used to fill every inch of the hot little house like an old buffalo squeezed 
into an airing cupboard, and partly because she was so small and silk 
and quick and made no noise at all as she whisked about on padded 
paws, dusting the china dogs, feeding the buffalo, setting the mousetraps 
that never caught her; and once she sleaked out of the room, to squeak 
in a nook or nibble in the hayloft; you forgot she had ever been there. 

But there he was, always, a steaming hulk of an uncle, his braces 
Straining like hawsers, crammed behind the counter of the tiny shop 
at the front of the house, and breathing like a brass band; or guzzling 
and blustery in the kitchen over his gutsy supper, too big for everything 
except the great black boats of his boots. As he ate, the house grew 
smaller; he billowed out over the furniture, the loud check meadow 
of his waistcoat littered, as though after a picnic, with cigarette ends, 
peelings, cabbage stalks, birds’ bones, gravy; and the forest fire of his 
hair crackled among the hooked hams from the ceiling. She was so 
small she could hit him only if she stood on a chair, and every Saturday 
night at half past ten he would lift her up, under his arm, on to a 
chair in the kitchen so that she could hit him on the head with what- 
ever was handy, which was always a china dog. On Sundays, and when 
pickled, he sang high tenor, and had won many cups. 

The first I heard of the annual outing was when I was sitting one 
evening on a bag of rice behind the counter, under one of my uncle’s 
stomachs, reading an advertisement for sheep-dip, which was all there 
was to read. The shop was full of my uncle, and when Mr, Benjamin 
Franklyn, Mr. Weazley, Noah Bowen, and Will Sentry came in, I 
thought it would burst. It was like all being together in a drawer that 
smelt of cheese and turps, and twist tobacco and sweet biscuits and 
snuff and waistcoat. Mr. Benjamin Franklyn said that he had collected 
enough money for the charabanc and twenty cases of pale ale and a 
pound apiece ever that he would distribute among the members of the 
outing when they first stopped for refreshment, and he was about sick 
and tired, he said, of being followed by Will Sentry. 

“All day long, wherever I go’, he said, ‘he’s after me like a collie 
with one eye. I got a shadow of my own and a dog. I don’t need no 
Tom, Dick or Harry pursuing me with his dirty muffler on’. 

Will Sentry blushed, and said: ‘It’s only oily. I got a bicycle’. 

“A man has no privacy at all’; Mr. Franklyn went on. ‘I tell you 
he sticks so close I’m afraid to go out the back in case I sit in his lap. 
It’s a wonder to me’, he said, ‘he don’t follow me into bed at night’. 

“Wife won’t let’, Will Sentry said. 

And that started Mr. Franklyn off again, and they tried to soothe 
him down by saying: ‘Don’t you mind Will Sentry’... ‘No harm in 
old Will’... ‘He’s only keeping an eye on the money, Benjie’. 


answer for some time, then Noah Bowen said: ‘ You know what the 
committee is. Ever since Bob the Fiddle they don’t feel safe with a 
new treasurer ’ 

‘Do you think I’m going to drink the outing funds, like Bob the 
Fiddle did? ’, said Mr. Franklyn. 

“You might’, said my uncle, slowly. 

‘T resign ’, said Mr. Franklyn. 

“Not with our money you won’t’, Will Sentry said. 

“Who put dynamite in the salmon pool?’ said Mr. Weazley, but 


, 


nobody took any notice of him. And, after a time, they all began to 
play cards in the thickening dusk of-the hot, cheesy shop, and my uncle - 
blew and bugled whenever he won, and Mr. Weazley grumbled like a_ 


dredger, and I fell to sleep on the gravy-scented mountain meadow of 
uncle’s waistcoat. 

On Sunday evening, after Bethesda, Mr. Franklyn walked into the 
kitchen where my uncle and I were eating sardines with spoons from 
the tin because it was Sunday and his wife would not let us play 
draughts. She was somewhere in the kitchen, too. Perhaps she was_ 
inside the grandmother clock, hanging from the weights and breathing. 
Then, a second later, the door opened again and Will Sentry edged 
into the room, twiddling his hard, round hat. He and Mr. Franklyn 
sat down on the settee, stiff and moth-balled and black in their chapel 
and funeral suits. 


“I brought the list’, said Mr. Franklyn. ‘Every member fully paid. 


You ask Will Sentry’. 

My uncle put on his spectacles, wiped his whiskery mouth with a 
handkerchief big as a Union Jack, laid down his spoon of sardines, 
took Mr. Franklyn’s list of names, removed the spectacles so that be 
could read, and then ticked the names off one by one. 

“Enoch Davies. Aye. He’s good with his fists. You never ee 
Little Gerwain. Very melodious bass. Mr. Cadwalladwr. That’s right. 
He can tell opening time better than my watch. Mr. Weazley. Of 


course. He’s been to Paris. Pity he suffers so much in the charabanc; © 


Stopped us nine times last year between the Beehive and the Re 
Dragon. Noah Bowen, ah, very peaceable. He got a tongue like a turtle 
dove. Never a argument with Noah Bowen. Jenkins Loughor. Keep hi 
off economics. It cost us a plate-glass window. And ten pints for th 
Sergeant. Mr. Jervis. Very tidy’. 
“He tried to put a pig in the charra’, Will Sentry said. 
“Live and let live’, said my uncle. 
Will Sentry blushed. 
‘Sinbad the Sailor’s Arms. Got to keep in with him. Old O. Jones ’. 
“Why old O. Jones?’ said Will Sentry. 
‘Old O. Jones always goes’, said my uncle. 
“I looked down at the kitchen table. The tin of sardines was gone 
By Gee, I said to myself, Uncle’s wife is quick as a flash. 
‘Cuthbert Johnny Fortnight. Now there’s a card’, said my uncle. © 
“He whistles after women ’, Will Sentry said. 
“So do you’, said Mr. Benjamin Franklyn in ae, mind’. : 


| 


‘Aren’t I honest?’ asked Mr. Franklyn in surprise. There was no \ 


1 
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My uncle at last approved the whole list, pausing only to say, when 
he came across one name: ‘If we weren’t a Christian community, we’d 
chuck that Bob the Fiddle in the sea’. 

“We can do that in Porthcawl’, said Mr. Franklyn, and soon after 
that he went, Will Sentry no more than an inch behind him, their 
Sunday-bright boots squeaking on the kitchen cobbles. 

And then, suddenly, there was my uncle’s wife standing in front 
of the dresser, with a china dog in one hand. By Gee, I said to’ myself 
again, did you ever see such a woman, if that’s what she is. The lamps 
were not lit yet in the kitchen and she stood in a wood of shadows, with 
the plates on the dresser behind her shining—like pink-and-white eyes. 

“If you go on that outing on Saturday, Mr. Thomas’, she said to 
my uncle in her small, silk voice, “I'm going home to my mother’s’. 

Holy Mo, I thought, she’s got a mother. Now that’s one old bald 
mouse of a hundred and five I won’t be wanting to meet in a dark lane. 

“It’s me or the outing, Mr. Thomas ’. : 

I would have made my choice at once, but it was almost half a 
minute before my uncle said, ‘ Well, then, Sarah, it’s the outing, my 
love’. He lifted her up, under his arm, on to a chair in the kitchen, 
and she hit him on the head with the china dog. Then he lifted her 
down again, and then I said 
goodnight. 

For the rest of the week my 
uncle’s wife whisked quiet and 
quick round the house with 
her darting duster, my uncle 
blew and bugled and swole, 
and I kept myself busy all the 
time being up to no good. 
And then at breakfast time on 
Saturday morning, the morn- 
ing of the outing, I found a 
note on the kitchen table. It 
said: ‘ There’s some eggs in 
the pantry. Take your bouts 
off before you go to bed’. My 
uncle’s wife had gone, as 
quick as a flash. 

When my uncle saw the 
note, he tugged out the flag 
of his handkerchief and blew 
such a hubbub of trumpets 
that the plates on the dresser 
shook. ‘It’s the same every 
year’, he said. And then he 
looked at me. ‘* But this year 
its different. Yow] have to 
come on the outing, too, and 
what the members will say I 
dare not think’. 

The charabanc drew up out- 
side, and when the members of the outing saw my uncle and me squeeze 
out of the shop together, both of us cat-licked and brushed in our 
Sunday best, they snarled like a zoo. 

‘Are you bringing a boy?’ asked Mr. Benjamin Franklyn as we 
climbed into the charabanc. He looked at me with horror. 

“Boys is nasty ’, said Mr. Weazley. 

‘He hasn’t paid his contributions’, Will Sentry said. 

‘No room for boys. Boys get sick in charabancs ’. 

‘So do you, Enoch Davies’, said my uncle. 

‘Might as well bring women’. 

The way they said it, women were worse than boys. 

‘Better than bringing grandfathers ’. 

‘ Grandfathers is nasty too’, said Mr. Weazley. 

‘What can we do with him when we stop for refreshments? ’ 

‘I’m a grandfather ’, said Mr. Weazley. 

‘Twenty-six minutes to opening time’, shouted an old man in a 
panama hat, not looking at a watch. They forgot me at once. 

‘Good old Mr. Cadwalladwr’, they cried, and the charabanc started 
off down the village street. 

A few cold women stood at their doorways, grimly watching us go. 
A very small boy waved goodbye, and his mother boxed his ears. It 
was a beautiful August morning. 

We were out of the village, and over the bridge, and up the hill 


- towards Steeplehat Wood when Mr. Franklyn, with his list of names 


in his hand, called out loud, ‘ Where’s old O. Jones? ’. 
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“Where’s old O? ’. 

“We've left old O behind’. 

‘Can’t go without old O’. 

And though Mr. Weazley hissed all the way, we turned and drove 
back to the village, where, outside the Prince of Wales, old O. Jones 
was waiting patiently and alone with a canvas bag. 

“I didn’t want to come at all’, old O. Jones said as they hoisted 


him into the charabanc and clapped him on the back and pushed him 


on a seat and stuck a bottle in his hand, ‘ but I always go’. And over 
the bridge and up the hill and under the deep green wood and along 
the dusty road we wove, slow cows and ducks flying by, until ‘ Stop 
the bus!’ Mr. Weazley cried, ‘I left my teeth on the mantelpiece ’. 

“Never you mind’, they said, ‘you’re not going to bite nobody’, 
and they gave him a bottle with a straw. 

“I might want to smile’, he said. 

“Not you’, they said. 

‘What's the time, Mr. Cadwalladwr? ’ 

“Twelve minutes to go’, shouted back the old man in the panama, 
and they all began to curse him. 

The charabanc pulled up outside the Mountain Sheep, a small, 
unhappy public house with a 
thatched roof like a wig with 
ringworm. From a flag pole by 
the Gents fluttered the flag of 
Siam. I knew it was the flag 
of Siam because of cigarette 
cards. The landlord stood at 
the door to welcome us, sim- 
pering like a wolf. He was a 
long, lean, black-fanged man 
with a greased love-curl and 
pouncing eyes. ‘ What a beau- 
tiful August day!’ he said, 
and touched his love-curl with 
a claw. That was the way he 
must have welcomed the 
Mountain Sheep before he ate 
it, I said to myself. The mem- 
bers rushed out, bleating, and 
into the bar. 

“You keep an eye on the 
charra’, my uncle said, ‘see 
nobody steals it now’. 

‘ There’s nobody to steal it’, 
I said, ‘except some cows’, 
but my uncle was gustily blow- 
ing his bugle in the bar. I 
looked at the cows opposite, 
and they looked at ‘me. There 
was nothing else for us to do. 
Forty-five minutes passed, like 
a very slow cloud. The sun shone down on the lonely road, the lost, 
unwanted boy, and the lake-eyed cows. In the dark bar they were so 
happy they were breaking glasses. A Shoni-Onion Breton man, with a 
beret and a necklace of onions, bicycled down the road and stopped 
at the door. 

*‘ Quelle un grand matin, monsieur’, I said. 

“ There’s French, boy bach! ’ he said. 

I followed him down the passage, and peered into the bar. I could 
hardly recognise the members of the outing. They had all changed 
colour. Beetroot, rhubarb, and puce, they hollered and rollicked in that 
dark, damp hole like enormous ancient bad boys, and my uncle surged 
in the middle, all red whiskers and bellies. On the floor was broken 
glass and Mr. Weazley. 

“Drinks all round’, cried Bob the Fiddle, a small, absconding man 
with bright blue eyes and a plump smile. 

“Who’s been robbing the orphans? ’ 

“Who sold his little babby to the gyppoes? ” 

“Trust old Bob, he'll let you down’. 

‘You will have your little joke’, said Bob the Fiddle, smiling like 
a razor, ‘ but I forgive you, boys’. 

Out of the fug and babel I heard: ‘ Come out and fight’. 

“No, not now, later’. 

‘No, now when I’m in a temper’. 

‘Look at Will Sentry, he’s proper snobbled ’. 

* Look at his wilful feet ’. 
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‘Look at Mr. Weazley lording it on the floor’. 

Mr. Weazley got up, hissing like a gander. ‘ That boy pushed me 
down deliberate’, he said, pointing to me at the door, and I slunk 
away down the passage and out to the mild, good cows. Time clouded 
over, the cows wondered, I threw a stone at them and they wandered, 
wondering, away. Then out blew my uncle, ballooning, and one by one 
the members lumbered after him in a grizzle. They had drunk the 


Mountain Sheep dry. Mr. Weazley had won a string of onions that. 


the Shoni-Onion man raffled in the bar. ‘What’s the good of onions 
if you left your teeth on the mantelpiece? ’, he said. And when I looked 
through the back window of the thundering charabanc, I saw the pub 
grow smaller in the distance. And the flag of Siam, from the flagpole 
by the Gents, fluttered now at half mast. 

The Blue Bull, the Dragon, the Star of Wales, the Twll in the Wall, 
the Sour Grapes, the Shepherd’s Arms, the Bells of Aberdovey: I had 
nothing to do in the whole, wild, August world but remember the 
names where the outing stopped and keep an eye on the charabanc. 
And whenever it passed a public house, Mr. Weazley would cough like 
a billygoat and cry, ‘Stop the bus, I’m dying of breath’. And back 
we would all have to go. 

Closing time meant nothing to the members of that outing. Behind 
locked doors, they hymned and rumpused all the beautiful afternoon. 
And, when a policeman entered the Druid’s Tap by the back door, 
and found them all choral with beer, ‘ Sssh! ’ said Noah Bowen, ‘ the 
pub is shut’. 

‘Where do you come from?’ he said in his buttoned, blue voice. 

They told him. 

“TI got a auntie there’, the policeman said. And very soon he was 
singing ‘ Asleep in the Deep’. 

Off we drove again at last, the charabanc bouncing with tenors and 
flagons, and came to a river that rushed along among willows. 

“Water! ’ they shouted. 

‘Porthcawl! ’ sang my uncle. 
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~“ Where’s the donkeys? ” said Mr. Weazley. 


And out they lurched, to paddle and whoop in the cool, nes wind- 


ing water. Mr. Franklyn, trying to polka on the slippery stones, fell 
in twice. ‘ Nothing is simple’, he said with dignity as he oozed up the 
bank. 

“It’s cold! ’ they cried. — 

‘It’s lovely!’ ~~ 

“It’s smooth as a moth’s nose! ” 

‘It’s better than Porthcawl! ’ 

And dusk came down warm and gentle on n thirty wild, wet, pickled, 
splashing men without a care in the world at the end of the world in 
the west of Wales. And, ‘Who goes there?’ called Will pleco to a 
wild duck flying. 

They stopped at the Hermit’s Nest for a rum to keep out the cold. 
ay E played for Aberavon in 1898’, said a stranger to Enoch nae 

‘Liar’, said Enoch Davies. 

‘I can show you photos ’, said the stranger. 

‘Forged’, said Enoch Davies, 

‘And I’ll show you my cap at home’. 

“Stolen ’. 

‘I got friends to prove it’, the stranger said in a fury. 
‘ Bribed ’, said Enoch Davies. 

On the way home, through the simmering moonsplashed dark, old 
QO. Jones began to cook his supper on a primus stove in the middle of 
the charabanc. Mr. Weazley coughed himself blue in the smoke. ‘ Stop. 
the bus! ’ he cried, ‘I’m dying of breath’. We all climbed down into 
the moonlight. There was not a public house in sight. So they carried 
out the remaining cases, and the primus stove, and old O. Jones himself, 
and took them into a field, and sat down in a circle in the field and 
drank and sang while old O. Jones cooked sausage and mash and the 
moog flew above us. And there I drifted to sleep against my uncle’s 
mountainous waistcoat, and, as I slept, ‘Who goes there? ’ pikes out 
Will Sentry to the flying moon:—Television Service 


Seaton Delaval Hall, Northumberland 


By COLIN 


HE lives of houses are like the lives of men; some long and 

uneventful, others brief, troubled and splendid. Seaton 

Delaval Hall, Sir John Vanbrugh’s final masterpiece, was 

completed for the ancient Delaval family in 1728. Eighty years 
later, the last of the Delavals in the direct line was dead. And within 
another fourteen years the great Hall itself was struck down by fire 
and reduced to the glorious ruin that we see today. 

It is a melancholy and impressive sight when you first come upon 
it as you take the road inland from the North Sea. Impressive because 
no English architect has better understood than Vanbrugh how to be 
eloquent, rhetorical, grandiloquent in stone. But it is melancholy 
because, of all styles, the baroque can least suffer desertion and decay. 
It is a style made for pomp and company. As I stood looking at its 
mute magnificence, I was reminded how,.on my first: visit to Vienna 
just after the war, I felt that of all the ruins of Europe I had seen, the 
baroque churches of the city looked the most forlorn. Gothic St. 
Stephen’s could sustain its scars: but not the ornamental baroque. 
For this is an architecture of the theatre: to live, it must be inhabited 
by its own actors. 

And the north front of Seaton Delaval is like a vast stage. Flanked 
on either side by symmetrical arcaded wings, the great central block 
rears up in extravagant verbosity. One is instantly reminded of the 
fantastic sea-girt palaces of Claude Lorraine’s paintings—incredible 
architectural dreams on canvas; but hardly less incredible is the living 
dream that one sees realised in Vanbrugh’s stone. There are great 
flights of steps, ringed Tuscan columns, a rusticated wall pierced with 
variously shaped windows, the whole surmounted by a pedimented attic 
storey, and with octagonal turrets and great square towers on either 
side. Alexander Pope is supposed to have said of Vanbrugh’s Blenheim: 


*Tis very fine, 
But where d’ye sleep, or where d’ye dine? 
I find by all you have been telling, 
That ’tis a house, but not a dwelling. 
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At Seaton Delaval, too, one has the impression that everything was 
sacrificed to the splendour of the ceremonial rooms. Alas, it is these, 
within the central block, that suffered most from the fire of 1822 (of 
which, it seems, a smouldering jackdaw’s nest in the great chimney was 
the initial cause). It was roofless for fifty years since that date, and— 
perhaps worse—occupied by troops in the 1914 war, not to mention 
prisoners-of-war in the more recent one), and the great hall and the 
saloon are today a sorry spectacle. The hall, two storeys high, and paved 
with black and white marble, has wounded caryatids about the 
dangerous fireplace, and in niches overhead charred statues that evoke 
the sciences and arts. Heavy spiralled consoles support the musicians’ 
gallery and, more reassuringly, modern wooden props. If you gaze 
up beyond the indented arches in the walls, you can see the bared 
underlying brickwork that sustains the patched-up makeshift roof. 

The saloon beyond, once enriched by eight corinthian columns whose 
capitals now lie broken on the ground, and topped by a vanished ceiling 
painted by Vercelli, is now an utter ruin; paved with soil, dark with 
its windows boarded. The gilt parlour to the west is nothing but a 


oy 
a 
Sats 


name. Eastwards, the mahogany room is in better repair, though not 


much of its wood is now mahogany. And amateurs of seeret doors and 
hidden rooms will discover the way out of it to the little confidential 
chamber in the adjacent octagonal tower. Below, underneath your feet, 
are dank vaults—‘cyclopean’, the guide-book rightly calls them— 
and on either side of the forlorn saloon are graceful, if somewhat pre- 
carious, winding stairs that lead up into the twin towers. 

“All the world is running mad after building as far as they can 
reach’, Vanbrugh wrote in 1708, at a time when his first and happiest 
mansion, Castle Howard, was nearing completion, and his colossus at 
Blenheim was about four years old. Ten years later, in 1718, George 
Delaval, a member of a cadet branch of the old family, who had risen 
from modest circumstances to be admiral, M.P., and a man of sub- 
stance, purchased the Seaton estates and their old Tudor mansion 
from his cousin, Sir John Delaval. Very soon the admiral caught the 


a 


-for the performance of ‘ Othello’, in 


-the rest of his family the secondary 
-roles: apparently this was a perform- 


sent. But when the family went on 
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Seaton Delaval ‘Hall: the north front— like a vast stage’ 


building madness. ‘I would be glad’, he wrote, ‘to divert myself a 
little in my-old age in repairing the old house .. . for which we may 
expect prayers when we are no more. . .’, and he invited Sir John 
Vanbrugh to visit Seaton. But the architect advised the demolition of 
the old Tudor building, and work on ‘the rising glory of the north’, 
as it was to be called, soon started. Neither the architect nor the owner 
lived to see it completed in 1728. The old admiral had been thrown 
to his death from his horse five years before, and three years later 
Vanbrugh himself was carried off by the quinsy. Swift had joined with 
Pope in mocking the dramatist-architect as an amateur: 

Van’s genius without thought or lecture 

Is hugely turned to architecture... 
but Swift, when he heard of Vanbrugh’s death, joined once again with 
Pope to confess: ‘We wish our raillery, though ever so tender, our 
resentment, though ever so just, had 
not been indulged ’. 

In the west wing of Seaton Delaval, 
which escaped the fire, you can see 
mementoes of the architect ‘and the 
admiral. In the servants’ hall (next to 
the enormous kitchen with its ear- 
splitting echo) are eighteenth-century 
paintings of the mansion produced by 
imaginative artists at Vanbrugh’s 
orders to show the admiral what it 
would look like when completed. They 
seem to be entirely accurate. Upstairs 
in the drawing-room you can see the 
admiral himself, painted by Kneller— 
full-lipped, imperious, and bewigged: 
and also a portrait of his grandson, 
Sir Francis Delaval, M.P., by Joshua 
Reynolds. Sir Francis and his seven 
brothers and five sisters were the “ Gay 
Delavals ’, possessed with a passion for 
lavish entertainment and theatricals. 
Sir Francis’ friend Garrick offered 
him the use of Drury Lane theatre 


which the knight played the Moor and 


ance so startling that the House of 
Commons specially adjourned to allow 
Othello’s fellow-members to be pre- 


with their mummery at home, the 
guests at Seaton Delaval were sub- 
jected to rather violent surprises. 
“They found’, so the  guide- 


The great hall, with its charred statues and makeshift roof 
Photographs: ‘ Country Life’ 


book sedately tells us, ‘ their beds lowered into cold baths in the middle 
of the night or the partitions of their rooms suddenly disappearing, 
revealing some member of the opposite sex in a state of undress’. 

But the gaiety, like the house, was soon to expire. In the long gallery, 
which traverses the whole of the west wing, are portraits of Sir 
Francis’ younger brother, the first and last Lord Delaval; and of the 
baron’s only son John, a boy who stands elegantly in a Van Dyck 
dress, holding a bow and taking an arrow from a Negro page. He was 
killed accidentally at the age of nineteen, and the Gay Delavals were 
no more. 

Before leaving the west wing, those who love poring over historic 
papers should certainly visit the document room. There they will see, 
among other things, parchments bearing the seals of English monarchs 
from Elizabeth I to George III. A letter from ‘his most affectionate 
friend William III’ to the Emperor 
of Morocco, recommending Admiral 
George Delaval to that potentate. 
There are letters too, as one would 
expect, from Sir John Vanbrugh about 
the building, and carefully penned ex- 
pense-sheets concerning its construc- 
tion. You can see Lady Delaval’s 
recipe book of 1768, and invitations 
to theatrical entertainments at Seaton 
and at the New Theatre, Haymarket, 
London. Then, two documents with a 
curiously modern, or 1940, flavour: a 
list of persons to be evacuated in case 
of invasion in 1789; and a list of 
Home Guard volunteers, with heights 
and ages entered in parallel columns. 

But to experience the full excite- 
ment of Vanbrugh’s dramatic archi- 
tecture, one has to walk round his 
buildings. Their ‘movement ’—the 
changing harmonies of unexpected 
shapes viewed from different angles— 
is one of their greatest charms. At 
Seaton it is soon apparent that Van- 
brugh, with immense scenic art, has 
made a building relatively small ap- 
pear to be at least twice as large as 
it is. 

If you turn west, past the formal 
garden with its statue of David and 
Goliath wrestling on a bastion above 
the sunken surrounding wall, you come 
upon the south facade. It is graced by 
a lofty projecting ionic portico with 
fluted columns; its steps lead down to 
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an expanse of hayfield that 
stretches away to a ha-ha 
fence and to an obelisk on 
the skyline. As you 

_continue walking  east- 
wards round the house, 
you catch a glimpse of the 
orangery through the trees, 
and come to the east wing 
which houses the cele- 
brated stables, arched and 
vaulted like a miniature 
St. Paul’s. But the horses, 
like their masters, are now 
ghosts, and the huge stalls 
belonging to Zephyrus and 
Steady are deserted. 
Ghosts! I had almost for- 
gotten to tell you of the 
White Lady. If you walk 
out into the gravelled 
courtyard thatlies between 
the two wings, you see her 
plaintively hovering at a 
north-east room on the 
first floor of the main 
facade. As you advance, 
she cautiously disappears. If you retrace your steps, she gradually re- 
turns: a trick of light on the old panes, a gardener prosaically explained 
to me. And he told me—he was rather disgruntled—that the prisoners- 
of-war have decapitated the White Lady. They broke the old pane on 
which her head used to appear, and the new glass no longer catches the 
same effect of light. But, headless, she still survives. 

If you turn towards the sea, you look out across farmlands to distant 
mines and the cranes of the port of Blyth. Perhaps the romantic might 
sigh at this irruption of industry into the stately perspective—but 
wrongly so. The Delavals mined coal throughout the sixteen-hundreds, 
and built the nearby harbour of Seaton Sluice. The Gay Delavals of 
the eighteenth century expanded the sluice and mines and built a glass- 
works for making bottles at Hartley, nearby. Even under the Hall itself 
there is coal. And, with a curious fitness, the buff stones of Vanbrugh’s 
monument are stained with what look like glistening veins of black. 

Before I left, I walked across to the little church of Our Lady Delaval, 


The stables in the east wing, 
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Joseph 
By BERTRAND 


MADE the acquaintance of Joseph Conrad in September 1913, 

through our common friend Lady Ottoline Morrell. I had been 

for many years an admirer of his books, but should not have 

ventured to seek acquaintance without an introduction. I travelled 
down to his house near Ashford in Kent in a state of somewhat 
anxious expectation. My first impression was one of surprise. He 
spoke English with a very strong foreign accent, and nothing in- his 
demeanour in any way suggested the sea. He was an aristocratic Polish 
gentleman to his fingertips. His feeling for the sea, and for England, 
was one of romantic love—love from a certain distance, sufficient to 
leave the romance untarnished. His love for the sea began at a very 
early age. When he told his parents that he wished for a career as 
a sailor, they urged him to go into the Austrian navy, but he wanted 
adventure and tropical seas and strange rivers surrounded by dark 
forests; and the Austrian navy offered him no scope for these desires. 
His family were horrified at his seeking a career in the English mer- 
chant marine, but his determination was inflexible. 

He was, as anyone may see from his. books, a very rigid moralist and 
politically far from sympathetic with revolutionaries. He and I were in 
most of our opinions by no means in agreement, but in something very 
fundamental we were extraordinarily at one. My relation to Joseph 
Conrad was unlike any other that I have ever had. I saw him seldom, 
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‘arched and vaulted like a miniature St. Paul’s’ 


Norman times by the 
family’s earliest ancestors. 
Its vault carries the re- 
mains of Admiral George 
Delaval and of Sir 
Francis. Though it is 600 
years older than the great 
house they lived in, this 
chapel seems in spirit to 
be closer to us now: built 
for eternity in a timeless 
style, and not like some 
transformation scene for a 
marvellous passing mo- 
ment. Because I think that 
for anyone not a Gay 
Delaval the sight of the 
house, after the first sensa- 


which it dazzles you, does 
soon pall and become op- 
pressive. Its stones are 
Couniy Tile” ‘heir lines too loud®A play 
is the world’s most wonderful spectacle. But which of us could bear to 
live in a theatre day and night? 

Yet this great shell is one of the rarest sights in England: we are not 
rich in the extravagant immodesty of baroque. But how long, I wonder, 
will this precious example at Seaton Delaval survive? I do not think 
the question is rhetorical, for the house has endured precariously thanks 
to the devotion of a family that cannot use it though it holds it on trust 


for us. Our attitude to our country’s historic architecture is a curiously ~ 


divided one. Tears are shed when yet another irreplaceable building 
tumbles into ruins or is hacked down: but generally after the event. 
I expect the National Trust would prefer subscriptions to these 
posthumous cries of pain; and that private owners would wish their res- 
ponsibility to be shared by governments which, for the best of reasons, 
deprive them of the means of keeping these houses alive—Home Service 
[Seaton Delaval Hall is open to athe public daily, except Tuesdays and Fridays, 2.0-7.0 p.m., 
from Miay to September] 


Conrad 


RUSSELL, OM. 


and not at all over a long period of years. In the out-works of our lives, 
we were almost strangers, but we shared a certain outlook on human 
life and human destiny, which, from the very first, made a bond of 
extreme strength. J may perhaps be pardoned for quoting a sentence 
from a letter that he wrote to me soon after we had become acquainted. 
I should feel that modesty forbids the quotation except for the fact 
that it expresses so exactly what I felt about him. What he expressed, 
and I equally felt, was, in his words, ‘a deep admiring affection which, 
if you were never to see me again and forgot my existence tomorrow, 
would be unalterably yours usque ad finem’. 

Of all that he had written I admired most the terrible story 
called The Heart of Darkness, in which a rather weak idealist is 
driven mad by horror of the tropical forest and loneliness among 
savages. This story expresses, I think, most completely his philosophy 
of life. I felt, though I do not know ‘whether he would have accepted 
such an image, that he thought of civilised and morally tolerable human 
life as a dangerous walk on a thin crust of barely cooled lava which 
at any moment might break and let the unwary sink into fiery depths. 
He was very conscious of the various forms of passionate madness _ 
to which men are prone, and it was this that gavé him such a 
profound belief in the importance of discipline. His point of view, 
one might perhaps say, was the antithesis of Rousseau’s: ‘ Man is born 


a stone’s throw from the 
mansion and within its — 
grounds. It was built in~ 


tional coup de théatre with 


restless and they shout. 


ee 
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in ins, but he can become free’. He becomes free, so I believe 
Conrad would have said, not by letting loose his impulses, not by being 
casual and uncontrolled, but by subduing wayward impulse to a 
dominant purpose. 

He was not much interested in political systems, though he had some 

strong political feelings. The strongest of these were love of England 
and hatred of Russia, of which both are expressed in The Secret Agent; 
and the hatred of Russia, both Tsarist and revolutionary, is set forth 
with great power in Under Western Eyes. His dislike of Russia was 
that which was traditional in Poland. It went so far that he would 
not allow merit to either Tolstoy or Dostoevsky. Turgenev, he told me 
once, was the only Russian novelist he admired. 
_ Except for love of England and hatred of Russia, politics did not 
‘much concern him. What interested him was the individual human soul 
faced with the indifference of nature, and often with the hostility of 
man, and subject to inner struggles with passions both good and bad 
that led towards destruction. Tragedies of loneliness occupied a great 
part of his thought and feeling. One of his most typical stories is 
Typhoon. In this story the Captain, who is a simple soul, pulls his 
ship through by unshakable courage and grim determination. When the 
storm is over, he writes a long letter to his wife, telling about it. In his 
account his own part is, to him, perfectly simple. He has merely per- 
formed his captain’s duty as, of course, anyone would expect. But the 
reader, through his narrative, becomes aware of all that he has done 
and dared and endured. The letter, before he sends it off, is read 
surreptitiously by his steward, but is never read by anyone else at all 
because his wife finds it boring and throws it away unread. 

The two things that seem most to occupy Conrad’s imagination are 
loneliness and fear of what is strange. An Outcast of the Islands, like 
The Heart of Darkness, is concerned with fear of what is strange. Both 
come together in the extraordinarily moving story called Amy Foster. 
In this story a south-Slav peasant, on his way to America, is the 
sole survivor of the wreck of his ship, and is cast away in a Kentish 
village. All the village fears and ill-treats him, except Amy Foster, a 
dull, plain girl who brings him bread when he is starving and finally 
marries him. But she, too, when, in fever, he reverts to his native 

~. language, is seized with a fear of his strangeness, snatches up their child 
and abandons him. He dies alone and hopeless. I have wondered at 
times how much of this man’s loneliness Conrad had felt among the 
English and had suppressed by a stern effort of will. 

Conrad’s point of view was far from modern. In the modern world 
there are two philosophies: the one which stems from Rousseau, and 
sweeps aside discipline as unnecessary; the other which finds its fullest 
expression in totalitarianism, which thinks of discipline as essentially 
imposed from without. Conrad adhered to the older tradition, that 

* discipline should come from within. He despised indiscipline, and 
hated discipline that was merely external. In all this I found myself 
closely in agreement with him. At our very first meeting we talked 
with continually increasing intimacy. We seemed to ‘sink through 
layer after layer of what was superficial, till gradually both reached 
the central fire. It was an experience unlike any other that I have 
known. We looked into each other’s eyes, half appalled and half 
intoxicated to find ourselves together in such a region. The emotion 
was as intense as passionate love, and*at the same time all-embracing. 

I came away bewildered, and hardly able to find my Way among ordinary 

affairs. : 

-I saw nothing of Conrad during the war or after it until my 

A ab from China in 1921. When my first son was born in that year 

~ “J wished Conrad to be as nearly his godfather as was possible without 
te a formal ceremony. I wrote to Conrad saying: ‘I wish, with your 
“permission; to call my son John Conrad, My father was called John, 
my grandfather was called John, and my great-grandfather was called 
John, and Conrad is a name in which I see merits’. He accepted the 
position and duly presented my son with the cup which is usual on 
such occasions. 
I did not see much of him, as I lived most of the year in Corn- 
~ wall, and his health was failing. But I had some charming letters 
from him, especially one about my book on China. He wrote: 


I have always liked the Chinese, even those that tried to kill me (and 

some other people) in the yard of a private house in Chantabun, even 

(but not so much) the fellow who stole all my money one night in 
Bangkok, but brushed and folded my clothes neatly for me to dress in 

7 the morning, before vanishing into the depths of Siam. I also received 
4 many kindnesses at the hands of various Chinese. This, with the 
addition of an evening’s conversation with the secretary of His Ex- 
-__cellency Tseng on the verandah of an hotel and a perfunctory study 
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of a Poem, ‘ The Heathen Chinee’, is all I know about Chinese. But 
after reading your extremely interesting view of the Chinese Problem 
I take a gloomy view of the future of their country. 


He went on to say that my views of the future of China ‘strike 
a chill into one’s soul’, the more so, he said, as I pinned my hopes 
on international socialism—‘the sort of thing’, he commented, ‘to 
which I cannot attach any sort of definite meaning. I have never been 
able to find in any man’s book or any man’s talk anything convincing 
enough to stand up for a moment against my deep-seated sense of 
fatality governing this man-inhabited world’. He went on to say that 
although man has taken to flying, ‘ he doesn’t fly like an eagle, he flies 
like a beetle. And you must have noticed how ugly, ridiculous and 
fatuous is the flight of a beetle’. In these pessimistic remarks, I felt 
that he was showing a deeper wisdom than I had shown in my some- 
what artificial hopes for a-happy issue in China. It must be said that 
so far events have proved him right. 

This letter was my fast contact with him. I never again saw 
him to speak to. Once I saw him across the street, in earnest con- 
versation with a man I did not know, standing outside the door of 
what had been my grandmother’s house but after her death had become 
the Arts Club. I did not like to interrupt what seemed a serious 
conversation, and I went away. When he died, shortly afterwards, I 
was sorry I had not been bolder. The house is gone, demolished by 
Hitler. Conrad, I suppose, is in process of being forgotten, but his 
intense and passionate nobility shines in my memory like a star seen 
from the bottom of a well. I wish I could make his light shine for 
others as it shone for me.—Homie Service 


The Five Blind Men 


Like five blind men anonymous and pink 

These fingers are. Five towers lacking light. 
The dreaming dynamos through day or night 
Forge with those five dull factories no link. 

The riming boy presents dud fireworks five 

To the usual hand of a man—no flash of word . 
Lights a novembered page. So, blunt, absurd, 
On paper slabs five healthy corpses thrive. 


Five fleshy truncheons keep a dumb man’s peace. 
Five bony convicts garbed in gaols of skin 
Guess vaguely of a hidden sky of words. 
Five bankrupts face their lack of currencies— 
Syllabic cash to keep them at their trade— 
Promoting dubious companies of words. 
R. BURNETT 


The End of Autumn 


That evening the autumnm ended; the dancing-floor stretched bare, 
No one played the accordeon, the coloured lights hung dead; 

But still he sat in the garden while the wind pricked through his hair. 
The fish on his plate gleamed silver, the wine in his hand shone red. 


There, under the swaying lantern, he watched as the ships came back 
To their narrow island harbour: till, with them, out of the night 
His whole life seemed to shudder and burst as through a crack, 
In sixty years of suffering and terror and delight. 


He put his lips to the wine-glass, but bitter was the taste. 
In the door the waiter shivered, and stamped against the «cold; 
And he thought of his youthful talent that’had fallen into waste, 
How the ships had come back empty, and he himself was old. 


But as the wine burnt downwards, so his manhood was renewed, 
And slowly, the mist about him, he started to recall 

The lips for which he had hungered, the shadows he had pursued, 
And the many hopeless journeys on which he had squandered all. 


Tden, though his hand was trembling and his failing eyes were wet, 
He drained his glass to the utmost, he swallowed the bitter truth; 
And he felt no degradation, no sorrow, no regret 
But only pride and defianct and a longing for his youth. 
2 FRANCIS KING 
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NEWS DIARY 
September 9-15 


Wednesday, September 9 


The Trades Union Congress adopts the 
General Council’s report on public owner- 
ship 

The Minister of Labour appoints an inde- 
pendent Court of Inquiry into the electri- 
cal trades’ dispute 

The communists in Korea are asked to 
account for over 3,000 United Nations 
prisoners who have not been handed over 


Thursday, September 10 

Over forty persons are killed in earthquakes 
in Cyprus 

The T.U.C. discusses wage restraint 


The British naval authorities in Hong Kong 
publish statement about Chinese com- 
munists’ attack on British motor launch 


F.iday, September 11 


At the final meeting of the T.U.C., Mr. Jack 
Tanner, President of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, is elected Chairman 


The Sultan of Morocco 
leaving the Mosque at 
Rabat on September 11 
after’ an attempt had 
been made on his life. 
The assailant drove a car 
(seen on left) at the Presi 
Sultan as he rode on near’ 
horseback to the Mosque. that — 
The ‘Sultan fell clear, un- both 
hurt; the assailant was Yugo 
shot dead 


An attempt is made to assassinate the new 
Sultan of Morocco 


Australia makes further relaxation of restric- 
tions on imports imposed in March, 1952 


Saturday, September 12 


The United Kingdom protests to the 
Chinese Government about the recent 
attack on the Royal Navy’s motor launch 


Ten former British prisoners of war in 
Korea are landed at Hong Kong after 
asking for protective custody 


Two British warships arrive at Cyprus to 
help with relief work after the earthquake 


Sunday, September 13 


Lieutenant-Colonel #. P, Carne, of the Gloucestershires, who was captured 

The United States rejects China’s proposals during the regiment’s heroic stand in Korea in 1951, shaking hands with 
to enlarge the composition of the political fellow-members of his regiment at the prisoner-df-war reception centre at 
conference on Korea Kure, Japan, last week, Colonel Carne was released on September 2 


The Italian Prime Minister proposes that a 
plebiscite be held on Trieste. President 
Tito says that Yugoslavia would regard 
any Italian attempt to occupy Trieste as 
an act of aggression 


Monday, September 14 

Electrical Trades Union recommends strikers 
to return to work 

Fiji Islands shaken by earthquake 

New subsidy scheme for cereals published 


Tuesday, September 15 


Eighth meeting of the United Nations 
General Assembly opens in New York 


Battle of Britain commemorations are held 
in London and other parts of the 
country 


The Railway Executive rejects claims for 
wage increases from four °railway trade 
unions 


Part of the crowd that visited §: 
public last weekend. On Sunday— 


Left: a photograph taken during | 
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ato of Yugoslavia speaking to a rally of ex-partisans 

alian frontier on ‘September 6 when. he proposed 

> should be made an international city and that 

of the Free Territory should be incorporated into 

—a claim which he reiterated in another speech 
last Sunday 


A ruined street in Stroumbi, Cyprus, one of two villages totally 

destroyed by an earthquake in the western part of the island on 

September 10. Forty people were killed and at least 4,000 lost 

all their possessions. Army tents are being flown out from Britain 
to shelter the homeless 


Fim Peters of Great Britain entering the Enschede 

Stadium, Holland, after winning the international 

marathon there on September 12. He covered the 

courseé—26 miles, 385 yards—in 2 hours, 16 minutes, 
22 seconds 


‘ Premonition’, owned by Brigadier W. P. Wyatt, winning the 
St. Leger at Doncaster on Saturday, The meeting iwas attended 
by the Queen, whose colt ‘ Aureole’ came third (right centre in 
the photograph), and by Sir Winston and Lady Churchill who 
were celebrating the forty-fifth anniversary of their wedding 


wnborough Air Show when it was opened tothe 
»sing day—there was a record attendance of 155,000 


snual gondola regatta on the Grand Canal, Venice, 
September 6 


Left: London sparrows lining up on the railings in Hyde Park 
to be fed by Mr. Bertram Cave, a dally visitor to the park 
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The Practice of the Presence of God 


The last of four talks by 


O far in these talks we have considered three stages in the 

practice of the presence of God. We learned of the bare fact of 

God as the ground of our being, then of the search to become 

aware of that fact. Last week we saw that the search leads us 
through a point where we must be willing to hang on to the fact of 
God while He has deprived us of all helpful signs or sensations of His 
presence. This willingness to hold on to Him is the sign of our love 
because it seeks no return. We will now, in the last talk, see that the 
practice. of the presence of God leads to a freedom which can be a 
source of great influence in the world and of a love for fellow-beings 
which does not make demands on them, for at this stage we have learned 
to love God like that. 


The Teaching of St. Bernard 

We will approach this subject with the guidance of one of the great 
teachers of Christian spirituality, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, of the 
twelfth century, and his book De Diligendo Deo, translated under the 
title The Love of God, but it is about the love of man for God. Though 
his language is less austere than most of the other writers I have used 
—he is the author of the well-known hymn, ‘ Jesu, the very thought is 
sweet ’"—he leads us to the same leap or transition which we have seen 
to be required. 

The teaching of St. Bernard begins with the announcement that God 
is the ground of all being and in a special way of man’s being. There- 
fore there are traces of God’s being in the nature of man. This truth, 
which repeats the idea of God making man in His own image, is the. 
ground of a right kind of love of oneself. It seems surprising that 
St. Bernard should regard love of oneself as the first step in the ladder 
which reaches to disinterested love of God. In order to understand the 
full force of his teaching that self-love can be the starting point of our 
love of God, can indeed tell us about God, we have to see how he 
relates it to two peculiarities of the human being. The first is the 
insatiableness of the human soul. This has a large place in the history 

f Christian devotion. St. Bernard develops the theme that many a 
thing pleases, but nothing contents. The owner of a great estate would 
still add field to field, the rich man would heap up more riches, the 
husband of a fair wife would have one still fairer, or possibly one 
less fair would serve, provided she were more reasonable. All human 
pleasure is desirable but none suffices. And he argues, if human desire 
can be satisfied completely with nothing in this world, that is perhaps 
because it is made for something greater than all the world. 

The second foundation of Bernard’s emphasis upon man’s love of 
himself as a possible starting point on the way to love of God, is what 
he calls the dignity of man’s nature: 

Let man seek his goods that are more excellent in that part of himself 
that excels himself, that is in the soul, which are dignity, knowledge, 
virtue. . . . It is therefore necessary for thee to know both what thou 
art, and that thou art not of thyself; lest thou either glory not at all or 
glory vainly... Therefore we must greatly beware of this ignorance 
by which we haply think of ourselves less than ourselves; but not less, 
nay even more, of that by which we attribute more to ourselves; which 
befalls if, deceiving ourselves, we think any good is in us and from 
ourselves 


Here is a mountain of Christian teaching in a devotional nutshell. 
Man has to have a proper sense of his own dignity and dominion, for 
he is made in God’s image. He has something to glory in. If he loses 
this real respect for himself and relapses into “the stream of nature, he 
falls into sensuality. On the other hand, we must not ‘ glory vainly’ as 
if the good which dwells in us is from ourselves. ‘It is pride, and the 
greatest of sins, to use gifts as though they were naturally ours and to 
usurp the glory of the benefactor in the benefits we have received ’. 
And without the grace of God such pride cannot be avoided. 

The second degree of love is when man loves God for his (man’s) 
own sake, and not for Himself. ‘When he sees that he cannot subsist 
of himself he begins by faith to seek God as necessary to him and to 
love Him. Thus he loves God in the second degree, but for his own 
sake, not for Himself’. Many modern Christians tend to express this 
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degree of love in the hope of what will be done by God. Theirs is the 


forward-looking attitude of the nine lepers. Bernard interprets it rather 
as a debt paid for what God has already done, like the tenth leper who 
turned back to give thanks. He writes: 

Nor was God unjust, in claiming for Himself His work and gifts. For 
how shall the work not love Him who made it, when it hath power to 
do so? And why cannot it do so wholly when it can do nought at all 
save by His gift? Moreover, that it hath been made out of nothing 
freely, in this dignity, makes more manifest the debt of love, and shows 
the demand more just. . If I owe all myself for being made, what 


shall I now add for being re-made, and re-made in this fashion? For | 


not so easily was I re-made as made; _ if indeed, not only of me but of 
all things too that were made, it is. written: He spoke and they were 
made. But indeed, He who made me all by speaking once, assuredly 
in re-making me spoke many words, and did wondrous things, and bore 
grievous things, things not only grievous, but also unworthy. What then 
shall I render unto the Lord for all His benefits toward me? In the first 
work He gave me myself; in the second, Himself; and when He gave 

me Himself, He gave me back myself. Thus given, and given back, I 

owe myself for myself, and I owe twice. What shall I render to God for 

Himself? For even if I could pay back myself a thousand times, what 

am I to God? 

“In the first work He gave me myself’, That is God’s work in 
creation of me. Thereby it constitutes my very existence, as we con- 
sidered it in the previous talks. ‘In the second work He gave me Him- 
self’. This clearly must mean in a way different from His giving me 
Himself in creation to His creatures. Indeed, hereby Bernard states in a 
single phrase the work of redemption by the incarnate Son of God and 
the grace that flows to those who belong to His Body from the well of 
living water springing up to eternal life. “When He gave me Himself 
He gave me back myself’. That is to say, redemption is restoration. 
The true self has been lost and only re-creation restores it. In the second 
degree, then, man loves God for what God does; it is the love kindled 
by our realised need of Him. This is good religion of its kind. We have 
already alluded to it. The majority of Christians are in this stage; 
it is the stage that expects and often receives what are called the con- 
solations of religion, but it breaks down when the consolations are 
withdrawn. 


The Leap to the Third Degree 

Between the second and third donee there comes the leap, a transi- 
tion. For the third degree is not just a continuation in the same 
direction that the path has taken up till now; although it is prepared 
for by practice in the second degree. In the third degree, a new kind 


of love arises. In it, man loves God for His own sake, for Himself. This. 


love of God is not entirely without reward; it is rather its own reward, 


for it leads to nothing beyond it. But if it is sought because it is. 


rewarding it is not pure love, or amor castus, as Bernard calls it. He 
puts it: ‘Charity attains to God Himself, that it may abide in Him, 
not that any advantage may accrue to us from Him’. This becomes 
the chief note of St. Bernard in another work of his, the Sermons on the 
Song of Songs, where love of the sexes is used unashamedly as an 
image of the soul’s relation to God. (Be it noted that this illustration 
could only be used at a period when love and marriage was a com- 
mitment, and before matrimony could be considered as an experiment 
to be judged by the dividends it pays and repeated with other partners 
after failure): 

A great thing is love; but there are degrees of it. The bride stands 
in the highest. For some love, but think of their inheritance, and while 
they fear in some way to lose this, they reverence more, but love less, 
him from whom the heritage is expected. 

I hold in suspicion the love which the hope of acquiring something 
seems to support. It-is weak, if perchance, should the hope be with- 
drawn, it is either quenched or diminished. It is impure, if it desires 
aught ‘else. Pure love is not mercenary. Pure love gathers no strength 
from hope, nor suffers loss through distrust. This love the bride hath, 
because it is all that the bride is. The being of the bride and her one 
hope is love. In this the bride abounds, with this the. bridegroom is 
content. 


xf the third degree of love Bernard brings 1 us to the point alluded to 
in the last talk, where we considered the need of detachment or ‘ in- 
difference’. When Brother Lawrence said that he was pleased when he 
could take up a straw from the ground for the love of God, seeking 
Him only, and nothing less, not even His gifts, he-was voicing this love 
of God for Himself, detached from the advantages it might bring. In 
the treatise we are studying, Bernard does not expound the means by 
which men are to take the leap from the second to the third degree, 
which is the movement of conversion. 

In the fourth degree, according to St. Bernard, man loves not even 
himself except for the sake of God: 

We too may will neither ourselves nor aught else to have been, or to 
be, save equally for His sake, for His will alone, not our pleasure. 
Truly not the appeasing of our necessity or the reception of felicity will 
delight so much as His will shall be fulfilled in us and concerning us. 


In another place he writes: 

I know not if the fourth is perfectly attained by any man in this 
life, so that, that is, a man loves himself only for the sake of God. Let 
those, if any who have experienced, tell us; to me, I confess, it seems 
impossible. 


So we will take a liberty with our author and enlarge the scope of 
the fourth degree and call it love of creatures for God’s sake. It has 
been possible for sanctified souls to look at creatures without wanting, 
to love without grasping, without expecting anything of them. It is only 
possible for me to be a good neighbour when I can myself approach 
my neighbour without demanding that he helps me to solve my problems 
or make up some defect in me. I am usually seeking to solve my 
internal problems by external means—mainly by expecting my neigh- 
bours as persons or things to minister to my wants. When they decline 
to be means for my purposes, my resentment begins and incurs the 
other’s resentment. So conflict grows, beginning with the ‘ desire which 
is in my members’, as St. James puts it in his epistle. The super- 
natural love, on the other hand, is given freely, without demands. With 
it I can begin to see this or that creature as having been placed in the 
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orbit of my existence by God Himself, and that He is thereby calling 
me to exercise my love to Him through my ungrasping love for it. This 
is indeed a revolution in the soul. One of the great examples of it was 
St. Francis of Assisi, who loved his fellow creatures, the birds, the leper, 
even the fire that was to cauterise his eyes—‘ brother fire you are good 
and strong and beautiful, I pray you be courteous with me ’—yes, and 
even sister death of the body. For his love of. creatures, Francis has 
become the favourite saint of even sentimental pagans, as if he were 
a ‘nature lover’. But he could love the creatures disinterestedly and 
courteously because he had renounced his possessions, and overcome the 
hold the world had on him. And this was such an agony, such a close 
union with the suffering Christ, that Francis carried about on his 
own hands and feet the scars of the crucifixion. 

Lastly, let us hear St. John of the Cross in the treatise called 
The Living Flame: 

The soul is now able to see that created things are distinct from 
God, in as much as they have a created being, and it sees them 
in Him, with their force, root and strength, and it knows equally 
that God, in His own being, is all these things, in an infinite and pre- 
eminent way}; to such a point that it understands them better in His 
being than in themselves. And this is the great delight of this awakening; 
to know the creatures through God and not God through the creatures; 
to know the effects through their cause and not the cause through 
the effects. 

In love of creatures for God’s sake we love freely because we do 
not want for ourselves. This kind of love of creatures is a way of 
loving God. ‘ If thy heart were right’, says a Kempis in The Imitation 
of Christ, “then every creature would be a looking glass of life and a 
book of holy doctrine’. But. this kind of love which is not possessive 
or enslaved: comes only after a disentanglement from the natural love 
of things which up till now has been in the way of loving God and all 
things in Him. Then is fulfilled in part what Bernard describes: 

For those who do as the Apostle says, ‘Owe no man anything, but 
to love one another’, assuredly even as God is so ate they too in this 
world;- they are neither servants nor hirelings but sons. 

—Home Service 


IIIness and the Man 


(continued from page 451) 


you do not care for that kind of language very much. In that case, let 
me, if I may, tell you a story about myself. I had had a pain in my 
back for years, severe enough to be a nuisance at times, never bad enough 
to make me do anything about it. I used to suppose it was due to 
fibrositis, whatever that is, and encouraged my dentist to look for a 
source of focal sepsis, which he did not find. Some years later, it was 
particularly troublesome in a humid tropical climate. I supposed that 
constantly damp clothes and bedclothes had something to do with it. 
Later, after reading about psychogenic backache, I concluded this must 
be the whole explanation. A year or so ago an X-ray film of the spine 
showed, I am told, conclusive evidence of an old and considerable pro- 
trusion of one of those fashionable discs. Here, surely, was an example 
of direct mechanical cause and effect, and incidentally, did it not show 
how important it is to search for a single demonstrable cause, for a 
symptom or symptoms, rather than indulge in the vague speculations of 
multiple causes, or aetiology, as we say? 

But I am not so sure. Was the protrusion of the disc an accident? 
I think it can be traced back to two what might be called parlour tricks. 


_The first was to challenge my fellows to put their hands flat on the 


ground in front of them without bending their knees. This, the only 
faintly distinctive physical achievement I had, used. to give me satis- 
faction, and may have been harmless. Unfortunately, some years later, 
though I had never been able to jump anything, I discovered I could 
do what is known in gymnastic circles as a ‘neck roll’. This consists in 
diving over some object, turning a somersault on a cushion or mat, and 
landing on one’s feet again. It was a great success at army mess nights 
and similar occasions. But it involved a sharp flexion of the spine, and 
after a year or two I had to abandon it on account of increasing pain 
and stiffness in my lower back. I do not doubt this eccentricity was 
an important factor in the protrusion of my disc; and of course the 
story could easily be pursued further by enquiring why a clumsy and 
rather obese physician should have found it necessary to perform ‘ neck 


rolls’ at an age when such an accomplishment is not generally con- 
sidered necessary. Anyway, I hope I have made you see why I am 
fairly sure the protrusion of my disc was not a simple mechanical 
accident, and if you were to ask me what was ‘ the cause’ of the pain 
in my back I should really find the question difficult to answer. 

Does it really matter how we think about illness and its causes? 
I think it does. I think it is important. I believe that the mechanismic 
idea of illness, as it has been called, has come to be an actual barrier 
to progress in the management of many chronic illnesses; and whether 
or no the search for single or specific causes is ever justified on philo- 
sophical grounds, it has yielded better results in acute than in chronic 
illnesses. Where doctors have been partly successful in treating them, in 
treating pernicious anaemia, say, or diabetes, one must note that in 
each instance the patient is not cured, and our knowledge of the aetiology 
(or causation) is still incomplete. Our ability to deal successfully with 
most chronic diseases has advanced much more slowly than in the case 
of acute ones, and it is possible that this is due, at least in part, to our 
preoccupation with the idea of the body as a machine and direct 
mechanical cause and effect. 

But, lest you should think that I-am saying anything new, let me 
end by quoting something said by Plato: ‘For this is the great error 
of our day, that physicians separate the soul from the body’. Was he 
not saying the same thing more than 2,000 years ago—and in rather 
fewer words?—Home Service 


A volume on Hertfordshire has now been added to Nikolaus Pevsner’s 
series ‘The Buildings of England’ (Penguin, 4s. 6d.). There are two new 
books on Winchester: Winchester, by Brian Vesey-FitzGerald (Phoenix 
House, 18s.) and The Ancient Capital: an Historian in Search of Win- 
chester; by Hugh Ross Williamson (Muller, 15s.). And to ‘The New 
Naturalist’? series has been added Dartmoor, by L. A. Harvey and 
D. St. Leger-Gordon (Collins, 25s.). 
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HY, amongst the brainiest and 

most successful men and 
women in England to-day, are 
there so many Pelmanists? 


Why does being a Pelmanist lift 
you right out of the rut? 


The answer to these and to many 
other questions relative to Your 
Success and its assurance through 
Pelmanism will be found in ‘‘The 
Science of Success.’’ In this book you 
will read accounts by Pelmanists 
themselves of how whole lives have 
been changed for the better by 
Pelmanism. 


Reduced fees for members of 
Her Majesty’s Forces 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form) 


What Pelmanism Does 

Pelmanism brings out the mind’s 
latent powers and develops them to 
the highest point of efficiency. 


It eliminates such defects as:— 


Shyness Timidity 
Depression Indecision 
Forgetfulness Pessimism 
ype Le Procrastination 
orbi Unnecessary 
Thoughts Fears 


which interfere with the effective 
working power of the mind, and it 
develops such qualities as:— 


—Courage —Initiative 
—Judgment —Ambition 
—Optimism —Reliability 
—Perception —Confidence 
—Will-Power —Self-Control 


All qualities of the utmost value 
in every walk of life. 


A PELMAN TRAINED MIND 
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Your Unsuspected Self 
Pelmanism.teaches you to rely on 
yourself. Every man and_ every 
woman has within himself and 
herself a mine of abilities that lie 
dormant, ready to be brought into 
service through the proper training 
of the mind. This is the time to 
bring them forth and to use them 
for the benefit of yourself, your 
dependants) and your associates. 


Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 


The Pelman Course is taught by 
correspondence only. There are 
no classes to attend. The problems 
of each Pelmanist are considered 
separately by highly trained, sym- 
pathetic instructors. Under this 
understanding system, even the most 
timid gains self-confi’ence im- 
mediately. 


Send for Free Book 


The Pelman Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most 
convenient terms. The Course is 
fully described in ‘‘ The Science of 
Success’’ which will be sent you, 
gratis and post free, on application 
to:— 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
82, Norfolk Mansions 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


(Established over 50 years) 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) | INSTITUTES: 
DELHI, 10, Alipore Road. MELBOURNE, 
396, Flinders Lane. . DURBAN, Natal Bank 
Chambers (P.O. ox 1489). PARIS, 


176, Boulevard Haussmann. AMSTERDAM, 
Prinsengracht 1021. 


Tue Supermarine Swift, swept- 
wing successor to the Spitfire, is 
being built in numbers for the 
Royal Air Force. It is an aircraft 
of brilliant performance, capable 
of exceeding the speed of sound 
and designed to match the special 
skill of R.A.F. pilots. Perhaps 
you are one of the men for. whom 
this ‘Swift? might have been 
designed. If so, you are young, 
possibly still at school, certainly 
under 28. You are fit, have an 
alert mind, and are _ probably 
ahead of the educational standards 
required.. Deep down inside you 
there is an urge to fly. You believe 
(though you will never be asked to 
say so) that you are capable of 


making a real contribution to the 
spirit and efficiency of the Royal 
Air Force—a force that is dedicated 
to peace though alert to the 
possibility of war. 

You are prepared to ignore some of 
the more obvious advantages of 
civilian life for the less obvious but 
very real rewards of a career in the 
Royal Air Force. 

The table below indicates the four 
types of flying commissions avail- 
able. Full details may be had by 
writing, giving particulars of your- 
self, your education, your career to 
date. Address your letter to: 
Under Secretary of State, Air 
Ministry ( '.T. 120), Adastral 
House M.R.2, London, W.C.z2. 


4 WAYS TO A FLYING COMMISSION IN THE R.A.F. 


TYPE OF COMMISSION a AGE LIMITS EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 
Ey) 17—19 Civil Service Commission Examination 
( ie en ar 20—28 Normal degree at aie University 
| suowr semvice | 17426 | sith Grtients of Bove 
warionat senvicas | Quine. | diteal Cnet saveatn 


#For subsequent service with 
the R.Aut.A.F. or R.A.F.V,R. 


ea al 
(ec) THERE’S A PLACE FOR THE BEST IN THE Ro AoF 


WITH ‘ LUVEXE’ COLLARS 


Luvisca collar-attached 
shirts are made with 
“Luvexe’ semi-stiff collars 
— perfect appearance, 
perfect comfort. 


by Luvisca Ltd. It’s the perfect shirt—for work or play: comfortable, 
amply cut in coat style, with reinforced single cuffs... good-looking, 
a Court 


hard-wearing. It’s made from 
YZ LEG 


 / 


S 


Choose from 

a wide range 
of colours —in 
a variety of 
patterned weaves. 


LOOK FOR LUVISGCA AT ALL GOOD OUTFITTERS 


Luvisca Limited, Old Vicarage Road, Exeter. 


MNS See 


, 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
4 THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Portraits from Memory 

Sir,—In the fifth of his ‘Portraits from 
Memory’ Lord Russell recalls that Conrad 
spoke English with a marked -foreign accent. 
Reading Conrad’s English one does not, of 
course, stop to wonder how profoundly at home 
he is in it. Conrad himself felt that he had been 
adopted by the genius of the language. In the 
Author’s Note to A Personal Record, he says: 
“The truth of the matter is that my faculty to 
write in English is as natural as any other 
aptitude with which I might have been born. 
I have a strange and overpowering feeling that 
it had always been an inherent part of myself’. 


4 


And he concludes: ‘If I had not written in ~ 


English I would not have written at all’. 

Lord Russell’s moving reminiscence closed 
on an elegiac note. Perhaps one may add that 
Conrad is still very much with us. The cinema 
and the radio have brought his name before a 
large public, without altogether obscuring his 
art. And in the lucky dip at the public library 
Typhoon must stand at least a hundred chances 
of being found; to ‘The Tempest’s’ one. For 
those who fancy the critical approach there is 
Douglas Hewitt’s Conrad: A Reassessment, 
published in 1952. Mr. Hewitt stresses a point 
made by other critics, that Conrad’s dislike of 
Dostoevsky springs from the sensibility and the 
qualities they share.— Yours, etc., 

J. MICHAEL- PURSER 


Sir,—Bertrand Russell’s talk on Shaw. would 
have been a tame affair if it had not leaned this 
side of idolatry; but was it reasonable for him 
to give the impression that Shaw was an anec- 
dotal bore, a social bounder, and, in his works, 
a purveyor of wit which he mistook for wisdom? 
This seems to me to contradict the testimony of 
innumerable books, articles, and letters. 

A further injustice was committed in a series 
of statements which, to put it mildly, lack ade- 
quate support. Bertrand Russell told us that 
Shaw accepted as gospel every word uttered by 
Samuel Butler. This of the man who said of 
one of Butler’s essays: ‘... it is surely the silliest 
book ever written by a clever man’. ‘It was from 
him [Butler] ’, says Bertrand Russell, “ that Shaw 
acquired his antipathy to Darwin’. The truth 
is that Shaw had no antipathy to Darwin, whom 
he more than once praised as a very great 
naturalist: his antipathy was to the beliefs of the 
neo-Darwinians, who, like most disciples, put 
their own gloss on the master’s message. 

Shaw’s ‘contempt for science’, we are told, 
‘was indefensible’. Bertrand Russell did not 
mention that this contempt was largely poured 
on the notion that a scientific man.is one whose 
minimum qualification is (as was once implied 


-by Mr. J. B. S. Haldane) having dissected a 
-worm. Anyhow, from being indefensible, it is 


remarkable with what conviction Shaw was able 
to defend it. \t 

The suggestion that Shaw’s attitude to Pavlov 
(that unspeakable torturer of dogs) was in any 
way affected by H. G. Wells’ taste in liquida- 
tion is positively childish. If there is one fact 
firmly established about Shaw it is that personal 
pique was an attitude he never indulged’ in. 
What Mr. Ivor Brown called ‘the superb 
punishment now executed [by Shaw] upon 
Pavlov and the gentry who think they estab- 
lish profound truths of psychology by mutilating 
a puppy until it dies of convulsions ’ would have 
been meted out if H. G. Wells had never existed, 


Bertrand Russell’s further: suggestions that 
Shaw opposed vivisection not through sympathy 
with animals, but because of non-belief in its 
scientific results; and was a vegetarian not from 
humanitarian motives, but rather because of 
ascetic impulses, are equally outrageous, since 
they are totally unsupported by evidence. 

Bertrand Russell tells us that Shaw claimed 
to expound Bergson’s philosophy better than 
Bergson himself. To me, it almost seems that 
Bertrand Russell claims to have known Shaw’s 
mind better than Shaw himself knew it. I think 
that unlikely.—Yours, etc., 

Liverpool ALLAN M, LAING 

Sir,—In Lord Russell’s interesting and enter- 
taining reminiscences of the Cambridge dons of 
his undergraduate days, printed in THE Lis- 
TENER for August 20, he attributes to Henry 
Sidgwick a well-known gibe on Richard Jebb 
which I have always heard attributed to the dis- 
tinguished’ Greek scholar William Hepworth 
Thompson, who was Master of Trinity before 
Montagu Butler, the first Master whom Lord 
Russell remembers. Though not myself a Trinity 


‘man, I well remember the stately presence of 


Thompson, who appeared annually in my school 
days at Westminster as Master of Trinity at 
the annual election of scholars to Christ Church 
and exhibitioners to Trinity. The mot about 
Jebb is far more jn accord with the character 
traditionally attributed to Thompson than with 
that of Sidgwick. 

But Lord Russell’s story of Sidgwick’s reply 
to the German who said that English had no 


‘word for Gelehrte is, on the other hand, tho- 


roughly characteristic; and I can cap it with 
another of the same sort which I remember him 
telling himself at a meeting of a society of 
which I was at the time a member. A German 
student who had designed to write a thesis 
for his doctorate on Sidgwickismus found 
himself so much baffled by a thinker who 
exhibited in an extreme form the traditional dis- 
inclination of English philosophers to propound 
a system of the universe that at last he wrote to 
Sidgwick himself to ask what his Weltanschau- 
ung was: and ‘I’, said Sidgwick, ‘ rep-p-plied 
on a p-p-postcard that I had not the s-s-slightest 
idea ’.—Yours, etc., 


Aylesbury CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 


Sir.—As a further illustration of Bertrand 
Russell’s broadcast on Bernard Shaw, perhaps 
the substance of a speech delivered by the latter 
to the students of the University of Hong Kong 
might be quoted. 

After being introduced to the members of the 
staff, Shaw was invited to the platform in the 
great hall where between 300 and 400 students 
had assembled. As there was no set programme, 
and no one knew what was going to happen 
next, these undergraduates quietly and rather 
shyly called for a speech. Shaw seemed to be 
impressed with their manner, their friendliness, 
and close attention, and so he responded. ‘I 
promised my wife’, he said, ‘ before I came here 
that I would not speak, for, she says, I always 
get into trouble when I do. Moreover you have 
made a mistake in asking me, as I do not believe 
in universities. If I had my way I would burn 
every one of them down and sow the ground 
with salt. They stereotype the mind. You listen 
and swallow everything your lecturers tell you 
and never contradict. ... And yet perhaps if I 


had a son I might send him to one, not to 
attend lectures but because he would have numer- 
ous. opportunities for arguing. That is the way 
to rouse and sharpen the mind. If you merely 
listen and accept what other people have to say, 
your mind goes to sleep. My own opinion is, 
that if you are not a communist before you are 
twenty-one you are a lost soul’. Here, and at 
other points of the address, the students laughed 
loudly. In fact Shaw proved to be a good, enter- 
taining lecturer, but whether his class swalfowed, 
without question, everything he had to say was 


’ quite another matter.—Yours, etc., 


Oxford LANCELOT FORSTER 


Toleration 


Sir,—It is unreasonable, I think, to ask you 
to give too much space to discussing what 
Lépicier said in 1910 or the clauses of the 
Italo-Vatican concordat or even the prejudices 
engendered by Irish battles. All the principles 
raised by Mr. St. John Ervine and not a few of 
the actual cases cited have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed by Dr. Coulton and Sir Arnold Lunn in 
Is the Catholic Church Anti-social? (1947). 
Readers who get Mr. Marshall’s book should in 
fairness acquire Coulton-Lunn as a companion. 

Mr. St. John Ervine makes history and 
motives too simple, but he should, like any good 
natural scientist, quote both sides of the case: 
é.g., canon 1351, of the current code of Canon 
Law, expressly forbids the employment of force 
in matters of faith. Nor can the Catholic Church 
be held responsible for the practices of individual 
states, nor even, be jt noted, for errors (if any) 
made by the Vatican as a party to a concordat. 
The Vatican is not the whole Church. Mr. 
Ervine is wrong when he says the Church claims 
absolute rule over the world. She claims the 
absolute right to ‘teach all nations’—a com- 
mission from the Man-God, Christ. 

If Mr. Ervine will look up the current British 


- Catholic Dictionary he will find that an indivi- 


dual is bound to follow the dictates of his 
conscience even if this leads him out of the 
Catholic Church.—Yours, etc., 

Dundee A. T. MACQUEEN 


[This correspondence is now  closed—EDITOR, 


Tue LISTENER] 


Rodin’s * Burghers of Calais’ 

Sir,—In his article “Round the London 
Statues’ (THE LISTENER, September 3) Mr. 
Quentin Bell is very tantalising. It is hardly 
helpful or even fair to say of Rodin’s ‘ Burghers 
of Calais’ that the sculptured group is ‘ dwarfed 
by the... plinth’ and in the same breath ‘ this 
work is from almost every aspect invisible’: 
though the latter observation is all too true. 

Further, Mr. Bell does not say or suggest, 
what he would like to see done now with the 
statue. May I suggest that the first thing to do 
is to reproduce, as far as possible, the conditions 
prevailing when the statue was erected in West- 
minster, nearly forty years ago? Then there were 
no trees to hide it from view: it could be seen 
on three sides at least, and there was no adjacent 
heap of scrap iron, etc., between it and the 
Victoria Tower. There is reason to know that 
Rodin chose the site himself, being attracted by 
the idea of the Tower as a background, and 
that the height, etc., of the pedestal (or plinth) 
was decided by him. 

Three, at least, plane-trees would have to go 


> . Ag hr te a Res 
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Have you ever had your hand read? A 
superstition, you may say, but there is 
more science to it than that, 


BERYL B. HUTCHINSON’S 
Handbook on Hands 


is a practical book on _ handreading 
adopted by the Society for the Study of 
Physiological Patterns, and__ includes 
analyses of the hands of H. M. 
Queen, Montgomery, Churchill, 2 
hower, etc., as well as a handread 
Quiz. Illustrated. Just Out! 10s. 


* 


If you would like all the world’s philo- 
sophy between the covers of one book 
then you will find it in 


A History of Philosophical 
Systems 
edited by VERGILIUS FERM Write for list E. to the publishers: 


an authoritative presentation of every Coll and S@€2 E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD 


important system, ancient and modern, 
13-16BRITTONST.,LONDON,E.C.1 


from the Vedas to Existentialism, 30s. 


* SMITHS : 


The village blacksmith—what romantic 

visions of our childhood he conjures up! / 

Every manner of smith has a place in TO- A é 
The Smith: 


The Traditions and Lore of an 


Ancient Craft : 
by F. W. ROBINS, F.S.A. Every book reviewed 


his craft, his tools, and the legends about 
him from prehistoric times to the present 
day. Illus, Ready September 28, 15s. 


* 


Who is not enthralled by the stories of 
unexplainéd mysteries? You will find a bookshops—the bookshops 


superabundance of them in 


Focus on the Unknown a 
where you will read about deep sea service in the world. 
monsters, insect terrors, interplanetary 
flight, life on other worlds, Afritan 
magic, telepathy, dreams, Yoga, etc., by 
the well-known author, Al‘red Gordon 
Bennett, Gold Medal and Diploma 


“ncweo nupen ger || WHSmith & Sons Bookshops | Pi DENIX ae ee 


Catalogue without obligation from ie T8 
The Phoenix Gallery - 38 William IV St - WC2 


SPECIAL RECORD-SIZE NUMBER-ON 


HEATING and LIGHTING 


Tuts greatly enlarged number of 

IDEAL HOME-—the biggest since the 148 PAGES 
war !—is specifically directed at solving including a 

the problems of heating and lighting in 


homes. of various sizes, and gives an SUPPLEMENT 


up-to-the-minute review of every latest 


development in heating systems, cookers, 
and hot-water supply. Especially worth- IF I C ; | | 
while is its supplement on modern | 


methods of through-heating your home. ice x P EB RT 3 ; 
Well over 200 splendid photographs : 
and drawings illustrate this important : j 
issue. IDEAL HOME is the leading SCHEMES : 


monthly magazine on the house and its 
garden, and is the recognized authority for the complete 


on construction, conversion, and le H E AT I N G 


IT’S EASY TO TALK : 


in a Foreign Language 
with 

MARLBOROUGH’S 

Self-Taught PHRASE BOOKS 


They provide words and phrases in 

a wide range of subjects together 

with the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION 


IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 3/6 each 


or advertised in The 
Listener can be obtained 


from any of Smith’s 


with the finest supply 


practical improvements to the home. of your home 
Magazine — Two Shillings = 2, 


OUT FRIDAY SEPT. 25th. 


i 
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and the Sat as Had, Of conse "This would 
in itself make all the difference in the world to 


‘the wayfarer (either way) between Westminster 


and Lambeth Bridges.—Yours, etc., 
~ London, S.W.1 JOHN PEDDER 
‘Esprit’ 

Monsieur,—Nous avons de l’admiration, en 
France, pour la facon généralement loyale et 


* raisonnée, dont les organes d’information anglais 


renseignent leur public. C’est pourquoi je crois 
utile de vous signaler combien me parait hatif 
et peu sérieux le jugement porté sur Esprit 
par M. J.M. Cameron dans le numéro du 
LISTENER, 3 septembre 1953. 

-__ Si M. Cameron avait consulté la collection 
de notre revue, il saurait que nous avons étudié 
souvent, froidement et sans aucune passion la 
doctrine et les méthodes du Communisme. Je 
tiens & la disposition de M. Cameron les 
numéros qui traitent de Ja doctrine et ceux qui 
traitent des abus du Communisme, en particu- 
lier des derniers grands procés (Rajk, Slansky). 
Jajoute que je suis moi-méme I’auteur d’une 
étude sur le Parti Communiste francais, qui a 
paru aux Etats-Unis dans le volume Com- 
munism in Western Europe (Cornell University). 
J'ai méme précédé M. Cameron dans la matiére 
qu'il traite, et je lui enverraj volontiers mon 
livre sur la Propagande (Presses Universitaires 
de France), ou janalyse la propagande com- 
muniste. 

Si M. Cameron. connaissait la lutte idéo- 
logique qui se livre en France, il saurait que les 
organes théoriques du Parti Communiste 
attaquent Esprit beaucoup plus que toute autre 
tendance. Mais je ne chercherai pas 4 vous 
prouver que nous sommes plus anti-commun- 
istes que M. Cameron. Laissons cela a la Com- 
mission McCarthy. Je me borne a constater que 
M. Cameron s’est servi pour son propre compte 
de la méthode favorite des communistes qui 
consiste A ranger sans démonstration les gens 
dans une catégorie ou dans une autre. Cela évite 
la fatigue de définitions plus complexes. Cepen- 
dant nous avons le droit de demander 4 quel- 
qu’un qui critique le langage des autres, de 
maintenir dans le sien des nuances qui sont 
essentielles & la vérité, telle que nous la con- 
cevons en occident. 

Je vous prie d’agréer, Monsieur, l’assurance 
de mes sentiments les meilleurs. z 

Paris J. M. DoMENACH 

Rédacteur en Chef, Esprit 


Science for Its Own Sake - 


Sir,—In his talk, Sir Edward Appleton quotes 
this (from the mouth of Ulysses in Dante’s 
Inferno): 

O, brothers, who through a batidiat thousand 
dangers have reached the West, deny not, to this 
brief vigil of your senses that remains, experience 
of the unpeopled world beyond the sun. Consider 
your origin: you were not formed to live like 
brutes, but to follow virtue and knowledge. 

As I understand Sir Edward, he uses this 
quotation to support his plea for science for its 
own sake. May I therefore remind him, and 
those of his readers who need reminding, that 


- these words are meant by Dante to illustrate the 


presumption.and impiety that led Ulysses to his 
place among the damned? The episode continues 
with Ulysses relating how he set out with his 
crew for the unknown south, until: 

. there appeared a mountain dim in the dis- 
tance, and it seemed the highest I had ever seen. 
We rejoiced, but soon our joy was turned to 
lamentation: for a storm came up from the new 
land, and caught the stem of our ship, Three 
times it whirled her round with the waters; the 
fourth time it heaved up the stern and drove her 
down at the head, as pleased Another; until the 
sea closed over us. 

Yours, etc., 


Sawbridgeworth MICHAEL SHAYER 


“To Stay or Not to Stay 


Sir,—I would like to comment on one aspect 
of Mr. Peter Paul-Huhne’s talk ‘To Stay or 
Not to Stay’ (‘The Queen’s Generation’, THE 
LISTENER, August 13). He mentions that in 
Canada many university graduates commence in 
industry as junior factory supervisors, and thus 
“they ensure that before they set about acquiring 
the science of management, they have had time 
to absorb the art of humanity’. 

This is very true, but Mr.’ Paul-Huhne could 
have mentioned that this absorption of the art 
of humanity starts long before university age. 
The future graduate may be delivering news- 
papers after school at the age of nine, working 
(still after school) as an errand-boy at the age of 
twelve, farming on vacation at fifteen, and spend- 
ing his summer on a drilling rig at eighteen. 
Compare this to the protected and supervised 
upbringing of a British public-school boy and 
you will see more clearly the great divergence in 
methods. There is something of the art of 
humanity in the most mundane of human 
occupations. The North American boy learns 
this in his varied career before the age of twenty; 
the British boy must wait several more years, 
and then perhaps it is too late—he is in his rut. 

Yours, etc., 


Calgary, Alberta P. G. WEAVER 


Spotting the Winner 


Sir.—Mr. L. Elliott Fletcher’s description, in 
his talk on locomotive spotting, of a 100-m.p.h. 
run in the Flying Scotsman was delightful. I 
do hope that someone in authority in the Eastern 
Region of British Railways heard or read it, 
for lately I have seen Mallard, ‘the greatest 
locomotive of all time’, engaged in the useful 
but menial task of hauling a goods. train. My 
son has even seen it performing what seemed 
to be shunting operations. What a waste of 
such immense power! Can’t British Railways 
spot their own winners?—Yours, etc., 

London, N.13 JoHN W. CowLinc 


Sir—Reading Mr. Fletcher’s account of his 
journey from Edinburgh to King’s Cross, I was 
surprised to find that he did not use a simpler 
method of calculating the speed of the train. A 
method which I would commend to his use is 
that of counting the number of rail-joints over 
which the train passes in the space of 41 seconds. 
This number is equivalent to the speed in miles 
per hour, consequent upon the fact that there are 
60 feet in the normal length of rail, and 60 
seconds in a minute. 

Admittedly, this will take longer, at most 
speeds, than the time between quarter-mile posts: 
but it involves no calculation or reference to a 
table. The result is accurate enough for the 
amateur, especially if he is able to check the 
speed during 40.9 seconds, which is the exact 
period required.—Yours, etc., 

Redditch GEOFFREY R. COLTON 


_ Radio Industry on Show 


Sir,—Surely Mr. Dunning (THE Listener, 
September 10) is in error when he states that 
Dame Nellie Melba sang from Writtle in 1920, 
as this station did not open until 1922. Her 
famous broadcast came from the Chelmsford 
station of the Marconi Company, using long 
waves.—Yours, etc., 


Huddersfield JoHN Daz 


Making a Photograph 

Sir,—Your very understanding and apprecia- 
tive reviewer of Bildermanas’ Gala Day London 
is, nonetheless, in error in assuming that all even 
a good photographer has to do is to ‘click a 
button’ for ‘a second’ of time, and, hey presto, 
he has produced a work of art which Whistler 
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would have required ‘an hour or two’ to create. 

Much time and trouble have to be expended 
before that click of the button; even the period 
of exposure needs careful thought. The idea for 
a photograph, even one without models, often 
has to be worked out; the right combination of 
light and shade must be calculated; the satisfying 
composition must be found, and even devised 
and adjusted by moving foreground pieces; and 
there are other factors to be considered before 
that fatal click. 

Then the intricate and patient work that must 
follow in the dark room, developing, choosing 
the right printing paper, enlarging, adjusting the 
composition, the light and shade, and so on, are 
all tasks and techniques which can easily add 
up to two or three days before a picture is 
finished: not just ‘a second ’.—Yours, etc., 

Gerrards Cross ADRIAN BRUNEL, F.R.P.S. 


Josef Holbrooke 


Sir,—In his most interesting article, ‘ The 
Relativity of Failure’, Richard Gorer, discussing 
Holbrooke, says that his neglect is such that 
“now we do not even know if he is still com- 
posing ’. 

It may interést your readers to know that I 
had the pleasure of meeting this composer twice 
last year. During the course of our conversation 
he told me that he had not written anything 
since about 1940, and that he spends his time 
now in touching up and re-shaping works 
already written. He is also at work on his 
memoirs, which, if and when published, should 
make good reading, as no composer of modern 
times has had a more interesting and eventful 
life-—Yours, etc., 


Croydon JONATHAN FRANK 


‘The Lost World’ 


Sir,—Mr. T. J. Saunders (THE LISTENER, 
August 27) is, of course, quite right in correcting 
me on the authorship of The Lost World. I 
apologise to you and to listeners for my lapse. 

Yours, etc., 


Leeds R. F. PEEL 


The latest life of Abraham Lincoln, by Benjamin 
P. Thomas (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.), has been 
widely and deservedly praised. Its author is one of 
the band of Lincoln experts who commune in the 
Abraham Lincoln Quarterly and other kindred 
publications; and a few years ago he revealed some- 
thing of his expertise in a book on Lincoln’s 
biographers. He has now, as one of these same 
biographers, written a book that ably summarises 
the labour of the professional Lincoln experts, for 
the benefit of the general public. Mr. Thomas’ is 
ine the best sense a popular account. He moves 
through the complexities of the Lincoln story with 
a quiet assurance, resisting both the purple passage 
of the romancer and the puce one of the pedant. 
In 350 pages (set in a type a little too small for 
ideal reading, though no doubt necessary for 
economy’s sake), Mr. Thomas manages to tel] the 
domestic story of Lincoln, to recount the political 
issues of the time and the stages by which Lincoln 
advanced toward the presidency, to illustrate the 
appalling war-time difficulties that he faced and 
overcame, and to suggest throughout the steady 
growth in moral stature of-his hero. For Lincoln 
is, rightly; presented as a hero, though Mr, Thomas 
does not indulge in heroics. Like the authors 
addressed in the famous quatrain of Roy Campbell, 
he writes with firm restraint, he uses the curb and 
snaffle well. Unlike them, however, he does not 
forget the horse. Mr. Thomas’ is without doubt the 
best single-volume biography of Lincoln that has 
been done, and should hold this position for some 
time to come 


The London Salon of Photography’s forty-fourth 
annual exhibition, fram which our cover photo- 
graph this week is taken, is being held at the 
R.W-S. Galleries, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
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JOHN. POPE-HENNESSY. on the exhibition in Venice 


OME of the most memorable Italian exhibitions organised during 

the last twenty years have been the great displays in Venice 

devoted successively to the work of Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, 

Giovanni Bellini, and Tiepolo. The prime masters of Venetian 
painting exhausted (with the single exception of Carpaccio), the series has 
been continued this summer with an exhibition devoted to a compara- 
tively unfamiliar artist, Lorenzo 
Lotto. Lotto, through his por- 
trait of Andrea Odoni at 
Hampton Court and his paint- 
ings in the National Gallery, is 
perhaps better known in Eng- 
land than in Italy, where his 
name connotes painstaking 
visits to dark churches in Ber- 
gamo and dusty pilgrimages 
to the small centres in the 
Marches for which he worked. 
Not only is Lotto unfamiliar, 
but he is also essentially a 
private artist, who inhabited 
his own imaginative world, and 
whose paintings are sometimes 
of interest less as works of art 
than for what they tell us of 
his enigmatic personality. 

Born in Venice about 1480, 

Lotto was busy at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century 
on the terra ferma at Treviso; 
and in 1506 was employed at 
Recanati, the small hill town 
in the Marches which was later 
to be the -home of the poet 
Leopardi. In 1509 he was in 
Rome, working in the Stanze 
of the Vatican; and three years 
later he is once more heard of 
in the Marches. Between 1513 
and 1526 he lived mainly at 
Bergamo. Apart from brief 
visits to Venice in 1527, 
1540-42, and 1545-49, the rest 
of his career was passed in 
Bergamo, Treviso, and the : 
Marches, where, in the utmost poverty, he became an oblate of the 
Holy House, dying in Loreto in 1556. The bare facts of Lotto’s life 
suggest, what the book of accounts which he started to compile in 1538 
confirms, that in practical terms he was an unsuccessful painter. For 
this reason it is tempting to interpret him (as does the exhibition cata- 
logue) as a romantic artist whose introspective portraits and obstinately 
individual altarpieces failed, through their very virtues, to attract notice 
from his conventional contemporaries. How strange and wrong that the 
patrons of Titian and Palma Vecchio should not have welcomed with 
enthusiasm these glazed figures wrapped in tinted paper, these angels 
with green hair, these saints with electric-blue boots advancing reso- 
lutely from their frames! 

Lotto’s origins were mysterious before the exhibition, and they are 
mysterious still. Whatever the primary sources of his style, the exhibition 
leaves no doubt that in his youth and middle age he was that rare thing 
in Venetian painting, an instinctive mannerist. It is easy to rationalise 
his career by presuming that the factor of mannerism was account- 
able for his scant success in Venice. But it is at least as likely that 
continued employment outside the main centre of north Italian painting 
fostered the growth in his style of mannerist elements which might 
otherwise have been suppressed. Already in the early altarpiece from 
Santa Cristina al Tiverone we find the astringent palette, the neglect of 


“Virgin and Child enthroned with Saints’ (1521), by Lorenzo Lotto: from the church 
of Santo Spirito, Bergamo 


texture, and the deliberate, diversified poses that are symptomatic of 
early mannerism; and two years later, in the very striking Recanati 
altarpiece of 1508, these appear more clearly in the Pieta which crowns 
the polyptych and in the struggling putti beneath the throne. As with 


many other paintings in the exhibition, the individual panels of this 


altarpiece are shown without their frame, and as a result the accents 
appear more brutal and the 
colours harder than ,they were 
designed to do. After a short 
Raphaelesque interlude inspired 


and represented by the unpleas- 
ing Jesi ‘ Deposition’ of 1512, 
this phase of Lotto’s work 
reaches its climax in two spec- 
tacular altarpieces painted in 
1521 for the churches of San 
Bernardino and Santo Spirito 
at Bergamo. The first impres- 
sion of these works, now that 
they can be clearly seen for 
the first time, is of fantastically 
free invention and of almost in- 
timidating brilliance of colour. 
Yet even here Lotto remains 
an artist of great sensibility, 
and both paintings (like the 
affected but strangely moving 
‘ Annunciation ’ from Pontera- 
nica) contain passages of true 
poetry. After his return to 
Venice in 1527, Lotto’s idiom 
became increasingly restrained, 
initially in the great St. Lucy 
altarpiece from Jesi, where, 
both in the central panel and 
in the impressionistic predella, 
contact is once more re-estab- 
lished with visual reality, and 
later in the splendid ‘ Cruci- 
fixion’ from Monte San Giusto, 
shown for the first time in its 
cleaned state. One of the latest, 
and by far the finest, of. this 
series of paintings is the 
“Madonna of the Rosary’ from Cingoli, a painting in which Lotto 
returned momentarily to the pallid colouring of his youth, and in fifteen 
medallions of the mysteries of the rosary summed up, with marvellous 
directness and intensity, the aspirations of his earlier work. 

Lotto was a painter of great portraits. But the aggregate effect of 
the ones in the exhibition is disconcerting and rather monotonous. From 
the earliest shown (the head of a youth from Bergamo, where, working in 
the style of Antonello and Bellini, Lotto added a new dimension to 
quattrocento portraiture) to the latest, a portrait from the Capitoline 
Gallery in Rome, the mood is one of sadness and discontent. As we 
review them, it seems that Lotto employs the portrait as a vehicle for 
expressing his own melancholy temperament. Despite his capacity for 
creating a vivid image, the warmth and ripeness of great portraiture 
repeatedly eluded him. Indeed only two portraits in the exhibition, one 
from Vienna, the other from Milan, partake of the Sachs-like 
magnanimity of his greatest likeness, the ‘ Odoni’ from Hampton Court. 

Perhaps it was unwise of the organisers of the exhibition to press 
Lotto’s claim to be considered a great artist. Certainly the exhibition 
reveals a more brilliant Lotto than we had known; but a Lotto who, until 
his late maturity, lived in a world of dissatisfied experiment and, lacking 
the sublime confidence of Titian, realised himself fully only as his work 
drew closer to the classical Venetian painting of his time. 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


Native Administration in the British 
African Territories. Part V. The High 
Commission Territories: Basutoland, 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
Swaziland. By Lord Hailey. 
H.M.S.O. 22s. 6d. \ 


THIS VOLUME, LIKE its predecessors, contains a 
detailed and thorough examination of the 


history, economic resources, and administrative - 


systems, of the territories named in the title. Its 
principal defect is that each territory is con- 
sidered in isolation as a separate entity, although 
all three are governed by the High Commissioner 
through local Residents. The general reader, un- 
familiar with the scene, would have gained a 
better understanding of its organisation and 
problems if a special chapter had been devoted 
to the relations between the central and the 
regional governments. 

The book is particularly valuable for its 
shrewd and penetrating analysis of political 
developments in each of the territories. The 
policies of the past, especially in Bechuanaland, 
are shown once again to have been essentially 
negative, the Administration being ‘content to 
acquiesce in a system which rested largely on 
the authority exercised by the Chiefs’. During 
the last twenty years or so, however, there have 
everywhere been far-reaching and much-needed 
reforms in tribal administration and judicial pro- 
cedure, and Native Treasuries have been created 
to give the people increased responsibility in the 
management of their tribal finances. Lord Hailey 
considers it desirable that the Natives should 
ultimately share in the framing of legislation, at 
present the prerogative of the High Commis- 
sioner. But, in contrast to the views expressed 
by some local leaders and their supporters in this 
country, he does not believe that the peoples 
of either Bechuanaland or Swaziland’ have “had 
sufficient experience of self-government under 
modern conditions to justify the immediate ex- 
tension of their powers. He suggests instead, as 
an essential preliminary, the creation of local 
councils in Bechuanaland and of a central 
Native Advisory Council in Swaziland. This is 
unlikely to satisfy the extremists, but the case 
for delay is well argued and seems to have much 
in its favour. 

Lord Hailey does not deal specifically with 
the question of the transfer of the territories to 
the Union of South Africa, although he records 
that from the time the proposal was first made 
in 1908 the Natives have been resolutely opposed 
to it. His book shows, however, how greatly all 
three territories are dependent upon the Union. 
None of them is yet capable of financing large- 
scale economic and social developments out of 
its own resources, and all will continue for some 
time, to require assistance from the United King- 
dom. Meanwhile, their inhabitants migrate in 
ever-increasing numbers to the Union in search 
of temporary wage-labour, and many have 
settled there permanently; their income from 
local employment and from the sale of agri- 
cultural produce! (for which the Union is the 
principal market) is insufficient for them to be 
able to pay their taxes and buy the goods they 
have come to regard as household necessities. 
In Basutoland, especially, as many as 50 to 60 
per cent. of the able-bodied men are now away 
every year—which, Lord Hailey says in what is 
surely a magnificent understatement, ‘is a reflec- 
tion upon the difficulty of making a satisfactory 
living in the Territory’. 

In view of Dr. Malan’s repeated assertion 
that ‘South Africa’s patience is becoming ex- 
hausted’ at the delay in the transfer of the 


territories, it seems probable that Parliament may 
soon be called upon to debate the question of 
their future. Lord Hailey’s book provides the 
basic material for comparing Britain’s Native 
policy in Southern Africa with that of the Union. 
It shows that, despite the economic dependence 
of the territories upon outside aid, their inhabi- 
tants enjoy more personal freedom than do 
Africans in the Union. One can hardly say that 
there is full equality between black and white 
in either Bechuanaland or Swaziland (Basuto- 
land has no settled white population), but cer- 
tainly the local Natives have always been and still 
are immune from the more reprehensible aspects 
of legalised apartheid. Whether that immunity 
can be maintained will depend, for some time 
to come, upon the willingness of the British 
taxpayer to continue helping the territories. 
Lord Hailey’s critical assessment of the progress 
made in recent years should enable us to decide 
if the expenditure is worth while. 


Gypsy Borrow. By Brian Vesey-Fitz- 
Gerald. Dobson. 15s. 
Page after page in Borrow’s major writings 
continue to strike readers as the work of a unique 
genius. It is concrete, as little other prose is: the 
detail makes an impact more physical than 
verbal, yet it is surrounded by a thaze of poetic 
suggestion. The narrative appears inconsequential 
in the extreme, yet it follows a pattern of inner, 
organic growth. Everything is unexpected, yet 
when it comes it seems inevitable. The life of 
such a wrilter presents many tantalising mys- 


. teries. To call him a ‘liar’, as so many have 


done, is beside the point: if he was lying about 
the facts of his own life, what on earth was he 
describing? Why is the story so obviously 


factual at certain points and fictitious at others? 


Mr. Brian Vesey-FitzGerald, in a most stimu- 
lating and readable book, gives greater coherence 
to the story than any previous biographer. To 
do so, he makes an assumption which it is very 
tempting to accept as the probable truth. It is 
that Borrow was by birth a full-blooded gypsy. 
His mother was not the descendant of Huguenot 
refugees, as has always been assumed, but a 
gypsy from a band of travelling players. 
‘Huguenot’ is a corruption of ‘ Hungarian ’, 
and ‘Hungarian’ is common cant for ‘ gypsy’. 
Mr. Vesey-FitzGerald does not stop here: he 
postulates for Mrs. Borrow a lhypothetical gypsy 
lover. Borrow’s legal father, a Cornishman, 
always disliked George, and the dislike is 
explained by the boy’s illegitimacy. Much other 
evidence is adduced in favour of this hypothesis. 
Its attraction is that it makes sense of much 
that ‘has hitherto been a mystery. For Mr. Brian 
Vesey-FitzGerald, Borrow was a psychopath at 
war in himself. He was torn between the desire 
for literary fame, which meant respectability, 
gentility and a settled existence, and his passion 
for the free, disreputable camaraderie of the 
gypsy camps. 


The Diary of Alfred Domett, 1872-1885 
Edited by E. A. Horsman. Oxford. 25s. 


‘“What’s become of Waring?’ asked Browning 


in the opening line of that well-known poem of. 


his. He had Alfred Domett in mind, for whom 
he felt ‘real love’; but Waring, as Domett said 
later, was a ‘fancy character’. What became of 
Domett (1811-1887) is explained by Mr. E. A. 
Horsman in his judicious and well-informed 
introduction to the diary. The diary itself shows, 
if demonstration be needed, that Domett was 
not at all a fancy character, nor, to most people, 
an exciting one—though he did greatly interest 


a Miss Atkinson, who wrote in 1859 that ‘he 
growls inimitably, pacing up and down like a 
caged monarch of the desert, against the lies, 
humbug, conventionalities of society, and is yet 
the kindest and gentlest of human beings’. 

Domett (who was a great-uncle of Ernest 
Dowson) is remembered for his political career 
in New Zealand, to which some youthful rest- 
lessness had driven him to emigrate. Prime 
Minister there in 1862, but not ‘a politician in 
the parliamentary sense’, he had enlightened 
ideas; for example, that ‘ the policy of educating 
for virtue is profounder than that of punishing 
for crime’. He has a little niche in literary 
history, particularly in that of New Zealand, as 
the author of an epic poem, ‘Ranolf and 
Amohia’. Tennyson thought that he wanted 
only ‘limitation’ to be a very considerable poet: 
in other words, he had that flux which makes 
many versifiers, in our own day too, not very 
considerable. 

Domett’s diary, kept or ‘written up’ after 
his return to England, and now edited with 
admirable care, is not of the first class. It 
makes pleasant browsing for the connoisseur of 
the nineteenth century, and is chiefly valuable 
for its frequent allusions to Browning. There 
are \also interesting glimpses of Tennyson, 
Carlyle, R. H. Horne, and others, and lesser 
glimpses, some not altogether new to print, of 
the kind that make diaries precious. Among 
these are the hearsay snapshots of Keats, and 
Sir Henry Taylor’s description of Wordsworth’s 
face as looking like some old rock or cliff all _ 
rugged and craggy with deep seams and clefts 
“where you might expect lichens to grow’. 


Letters from Graham Robertson 
Edited with an _ introduction 
Kerrison Preston. 


Hamish Hamilton. 30s. 


In Sargent’s portrait, painted when Robert- 
son was twenty-six, he appears slender as a 
pencil, clad in a very long dark coat with a 
black velvet collar, the exquisite fingers of the 
right hand poised on the hip, the fingers of the 
other laid about a long ebony cane at the foot 
of which slumbers an enormous white poodle. 
The pose is so delicately foppish, so unbelievably 
characteristic of the young aesthete about town, 
that the eyes are drawn to a close scrutiny of the 
face to discover if possible what sort of person 
has adopted this fancy dress. The face is that of 
a beautiful boy of sixteen, a tumble of hair 
above a high forehead, a long fine-cut jaw, a 
mouth so lit that at one side it appears thinly 
trembling between a smile and a whimper and 
on the other fleshy and sensuous, and most 
arresting of all, the eyes focused fixedly over 
the shoulder of the spectator at the far distance. 
Sargent working on this portrait in 1892 clearly 
sensed the split in the personality of the young 
man and his painting movingly illuminates a 
life which was to last another fifty-six years. 

Graham Robertson is now less known for his 
portraits, his children’s verses and illustrations, 
or his plays, in-the most famous of which, Pinkie 
and the Fairies, his friend Ellen Terry played 
the part of Aunt Imogen, than for his auto- 
biography Time Was (Hamish Hamilton’s first 
publication, 1931), and for his Blake collection 
presented to the nation. Time Was looked out- 
wards at those he loved, such as Ellen Terry, 
and admired, such as Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
It was rich in anecdote, reflecting the author’s 
personality and charm in the mirrors of his 
friends. It was planned as a work of art. 

Mr. Kerrison Preston has confined this selec- 
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tion of letters to those addressed to himself 


during the last forty years of Graham Robert- 


son’s life ‘so as to retain the thread of con- 
tinuity with a background of family story’. It 
has been a labour clearly of love, alas! of over- 
love, uncurbed by moderation. Writing in 1921 
to Mr. Preston, Robertson sized the matter up: 


For your wonderful opinion of my work I can 
only thank you and wish that I agreed with you. 
Unfortunately I side with the enemy. Were I a 
publisher I should not publish my verses, and 
were I a dealer I should not publish my pictures. 
I do not in the least regard myself as a neglected 
genius. I have had very good chances and critics 
have been unusually kind to me. 3 

What little was left to me of a ‘career’ the 
war killed. I couldn’t work or think during that 
period, and now, in this new and beauty-hating 
world, not even Wright of Olney could set 
Humpty-Dumpty up again, and Humpty- 
Dumpty is quite happy at the bottom of his wall, 
which makes it hopeless. 

If Graham Robertson himself had been given 
the task of editing these letters of his (‘How 
terrible’, he wrote, ‘ to find one’s letters turning 
up as witnesses against one—I do trust you use 
mine to light the kitchen fire’), he would have 
ruthlessly cut down this quarter of a million 
words to provide a vivid portrait of the happy 
Humpty-Dumpty at the bottom of the wall. 
Mr. Preston is like a sculptor too enamoured of 
his stone to carve it. 

What is the figure still imprisoned in this 
verbiage? A man, clearly of the most lovable 
qualities, capable of giving and winning friend- 
ship; a man whose imagination shied away 
from realities, choosing the faery and elfin rather 
than the material, the sacred, or the mystical; a 
great amateur of the Russian Ballet and fine 
acting, yet content with the humble achieve- 
ments of his own Chiddingfold players; con- 
sciously perpetuating the conditions of his 
childhood in a Surrey house which he kept to 
his death without running water or electric 
light; a lover of innocence, the innocence of 
Blake and of little girls, at the same time fasci- 
nated and slightly frightened by Jean Forbes- 
Robertson; a man taking the short cut to beauty 
that the pre-Raphaelites took, and unable to 
appreciate the beauty struck off by contact with 


_reality; a curiously narrow person, but pure and 


simple. 
dence. 

But how true this is of Robertson’s character, 
it is hard to judge. The recipient of a letter dic- 
tates its manner and jts content. These forty 
years of letters seem much the same because they 
are written to the same person; what of the 
letters to Jean Forbes-Robertson, to Ernest 
Milton, to Alfred Sutro? Selections from other 
correspondence would have varied, one feels, 
the tempo of a book whose prevailing tone is the 
modest disparagement of the adulation of a 
devoted but uncritical friend. 


So much emerges from this correspon- 


Notes on André Gide 
By Roger Marlin du Gard. 
André Deutsch. 9s. 6d. 


At first sight one might think it was a novel, 
and by Gide himself. It consists of paragraphs 
headed by dates; one man of letters is describing, 
in Gide’s favourite diary form, his acquaintance- 
ship with another; he misses many of the points, 
gets much of it wrong, and thus delineates, from 
an exquisitely oblique angle, himself. But the 
resemblance to Gidian fiction is accidental; we 
are meant to take it all literally, and the mistakes, 
in which so much of the interest of the book 
lies, are unconscious and involuntary. 

André Gide and Roger Martin du Gard had 
almost nothing in common, so they immediately 
became intimate friends. A twin spirit can offer 
a writer only what he already possesses: they 
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recognised in each other that inestimable treasure, 
a diametrical opposite. ‘ With Martin du Gard 
I can let myself go and be natural’, Gide grate- 
fully wrote in his journal. Martin du Gard, on 
the other hand, so solid, positive and extravert 
was his character, found no difficulty in being 
natural with anyone; but it was a wonder and a 
delight to watch this strange man of genius 
being natural with him. The author of Les 
Thibault is, as compared with Gide, a writer of 
a secondary talent which remains, nevertheless, 
unique and irreplaceable. These notes, quite apart 
from the public interest of their subject, and 
although they are jottings spread over a period 
of nearly forty years, have a dignity, a savour, a 
unity which make them a respectable work of 
literature; and they have been translated as such 
by Mr. John Russell, whose rendering can be 
enjoyed for its own sake as a piece of English 
prose. The real presence of Gide, the sensation 
of seeing his face and hearing his words, is 
unlikely ever to be more vividly communicated. 
But the picture of the inner Gide, the man inside 
the presence, is grudging, disparaging and un- 
just, and the whole volume has the particular 
kind of rectitude and disloyalty which can only 
be achieved by a completely sincere and honour- 
able friend. One could apply to it the remark of 
Gide, quoted by the author, on ‘a malicious 
article by X.’: ‘“ Yes”, he said with a laugh, 
“everyone who doesn’t know me recognised me 
at-once”’, 

Martin du Gard himself supplies the antidote 
to his own poison in an aphorism of Valéry (‘ No 
man is the same as the total of his appearances ’) 
and in a quoted remark on Baudelaire: “To judge 
him we ought to be at the centre of his being’. 
The principle of Einstein, that nothing can be 
understood by mere observation, because the act 
of observation distorts the object, holds good 
for the efforts of his intimates to understand 
the creative artist. Fortunately, the great writer 
is the exceptional, anti-Berkeleian object which 
exists, and can be observed, when no one is there; 
and the reader who never met Gide has a view 
of his power and integrity that is for ever denied 
to the friend of forty years. 


A Book of Trials. By the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Travers Humphreys. 
Heinemann. 15s. 


It seems a pity that this distinguished criminal 
lawyer and judge should devote so large a part 
of his book to such familiar trials as the Brides 
in the Bath case, the Wilde, Casement, Crippen, 
Bywaters, Browne and Kennedy, and Haigh cases. 
These have been the subject of much previous 
writing and this book offers little that is new 
about them. There must be so much in the 
judge’s memory which would be less familiar 
and of greater interest. One feature of this book 
that is of special interest is the author’s strong 
belief ‘that the verdict of a jury is almost in- 
variably right’. One can only wonder if this 
opinion would have been the same if the author’s 
experience had been limited to Courts of Quarter 
Sessions, where the proportion of acquittals by 
juries in such charges as driving a car under the 
influence of alcohol, or serious assaults against 
children, is often a matter for comment. But 
occasionally there are in this book statements 
that throw some doubt on the merits of juries. 
Writing of the Hooley frauds the author says: 
“It was useless to institute criminal proceedings 
unless the fraud was one which could be readily 
understood by the average juryman. So far as 
the £20,000 was concerned, we were unable to 
advise any criminal prosecution ’. That a charge 
could not be brought because its unravelling 
could not be understood by jurymen is some 
reflection on the system. In the Hobbs case we 
are told that a decision of the jury was ‘ some- 
what surprising’. But none the less, the faith 
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of Sir Travers in juries remains undiminished. 

The author still writes about Police Courts 
without reference to their new name of Magis- 
trate’s Courts. But then he obviously has doubts 
about new ideas in our criminal law. ‘ Times 
have changed and we with them’, he writes, 
and adds: ‘whether for better or worse it is 
not for me to say’. He goes on to denounce as 
“sloppy sentimentality’ much of ‘the effort of, 
amongst others, those who have pleaded for a 
better understanding of the guilty offender before 
his sentence is fixed. Presumably these worthy 
people are included among those who reserve all 
“sympathy for the accused person irrespective 
of the innocent victim’. In fact such experts, 
by pleading for greater knowledge about 
offenders, are trying to reduce the number of 
their future ‘innocent victims’. 


Frankish Themes and Problems. 
The Legend of the Sainte Ampoule 


Both by Sir Francis Oppenheimer. 
Faber. 42s. each. 


The oriental practice of anointing sovereigns 
with holy oil at their coronations was introduced 
into western Europe by the rites of the sacres 
of the French kings at Reims from the end 
of the tenth century onwards. Mixed with the 
holy oil used for the anointing were some scraps 
of deposit from a small ampulla of Roman glass, 
which was one of the most revered sacred relics 
in France until its destruction under the French 
Revolution in 1792. This ampulla, the ‘ Sainte 
Ampoule’ was, according to legend, meant to 
have been brought down from heaven bya 
dove to St. Rémi for the baptism of Clovis, 
King of the Franks at the beginning of the sixth 
century, the act which transformed the future 
French from a pagan to a Christian people. 
Consequently the legend of the Holy Ampulla 
was intimately connected with the Divine Right 
of the French kings, with the claim of Reims 
to be as it were the premier church of France, 
and with the special heavenly interest in the 
French crown. The ampulla existed as a sacred 
object; what was it? whence came it? and what 
truth is there in the tegends surrounding jt? 
Sir Francis Oppenheimer has made an answer 
to these questions in the two books under review 
with a scholarship, an ingenuity and a per- 
suasiveness which command admiration and 
respect. The legend is analysed in its separate 
elements and coherent and congruent explana- 
tions advanced for the different components. 
One element is the rivalry between the sees of 
Reims and Tours; Sir Francis adduces argu- 
ments to show that the baptism of Clovis took * 
place at Tours and that this fact was suppressed. 
in the chronicles written by the Bishops of Reims 
who distorted and suppressed facts to give glory 
to their own diocese and also to fit in with 
the Gnostic magic of numbers. A second element 
is iconotropic misinterpretation by the illiterate. 
St. Rémi was a baptising priest and his first 
church was a baptistery; it seems highly probable 
that on a wall of this first church was a fresco 
of the First Baptism of Jesus by John. the 
Baptist. In some of the designs of this First 
Baptism the Holy Ghost is portrayed descending 
as a dove with an ampulla in its beak for the 
anointing after the Baptism of Water. If there 
were such a design in the Reims baptistery it 
might in the course of time have been misin- 
terpreted to refer to a miraculous act of St. 
Rémi; and there is a legend about this saint 
which has just such a miraculous apport, though 
it is for the conversion of a pagan, not for the 
sacring of a king. Finally there is the presence 
of the ampulla (or rather of two ampullas, 
though the second was much less_ stressed 
except in the earlier anointing of the Queens of 
France) connected by legend with St. Rémi. 
By elaborate investigations of the ecclesiastical 
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use of anointings and of burial customs during 
the appropriate centuries, Sir Francis decides 
that the ampullas were containers of sweet- 
smelling essences placed in the tomb with the 
embalmed body of the saint, and removed from 
thence when the saint was reinterred at the re- 
building of his church, together with other 
personal relics. 

A short review cannot do justice to the many 
fascinating issues which are so lucidly developed 
in the course of this analysis; but a reference 
must be made to the inquiry into the meaning 
significance and origin of the royal blazon, the 
fleur de lys. Sir Francis argues persuasively that 
the term, fleur de lys, is a corruption of fluor 
Tucis, and means not flower of the lily but flow 
of light; that the design is that of a dove (the 
Paraclete) descending on an azure ground; and 
that the origin was an oriental textile presented 
by Pope Stephen to King Pepin and his two 
sons when he presided at their sacre at St. Denis 
in 754; this textile was a royal vestment; and 
the royal vestments were kept at St. Denis, 
though the other coronation regalia was kept 
at Reims. - 

Only specialists, if such there be, with equal 
knowledge of western Europe in the dark ages 
can criticise Sir Francis on points of detail; 
but°all readers curious of the byways of history 
and legend can read these lucid and magnifi- 
cently produced and illustrated volumes with 
enjoyment and enlightenment. 


i . 

The Mint: A History of the London 
Mint from A.D. 287 to 1948. By 
Sir John Craig. Cambridge. 70s. 

It is hard to believe that the history of any 
Department of State has ever been better done 
than this. As Deputy Master and Comptroller 
of the Royal Mint, Sir James Craig acquired the 
professional equipment essential to the historian 
of a little-seen but most important organ of the 
public service: he gained the technical know- 
ledge without which the history of such a 
productive organisation cannot be convincingly 
written, and the administrative experience which 
enables him to assess with discrimination the 
service-records of the over-zealous exponents of 
the royal prerogative, the empire-building inter- 
nal officers, and the aggressive advocates of 
parliamentary control. He brings thus to his con- 
siderable and difficult task an unusual capacity, 
but he adds to that the gifts of consummate 
judgment and an attractive literary style. His 
book makes admirable reading in its own right, 
for its wit and elegance, as well as for its 
authority, and this excellent history is beautifully 
presented by the skilled artificers of the Cam- 
bridge University Press. 

The history of the Royal Mint has been the 
history of an expanding department. In that 
expansion both technical innovation and business 
efficiency have been conspicuous. One gets a clear 
account of both in Sir John Craig’s work. The 
rivalries of Master and Warden, the evolution of 
functions through the growing differentiation of 
a gradation of specialists, the assayers, the keepers 
of the dies, and others, are traced with great skill. 
The part played by the officers of the Customs 


at Dover and Sandwich in early days, in check- 


ing the import of underweight and defective 
foreign, and the export of better English, coins, 
throws light on the great reform.of the coinage 
by Edward I. Through this measure a coinage 
was devised which was too good for its environ- 
ment and so a sore temptation to those who 
would make illicit profit by unscrupulous 
dealing—an ironic consequence of a construc- 
tive act. 

The Mint’s difficulties in getting adequate 
supplies of the precious metals as well as in 
devising and issuing coins of high standard, the 
costs of coin production and seigniorage charges 
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are described with great clarity, and thus the 
Tudor policies, especially those of Henry VII 
and the great debasement of Henry VIII, are 
seen in valid perspective. The importance of the 
Elizabethan recoinage as the opening of a new 
epoch has never been better stated: it initiated a 
period of increasing mechanisation, more artistic 
designs, organisational experimentation under 
the Guild or Company of Moneyers, and the 
progressive weakening of the relationship between 
the Crown and the Mint. Thus one may discover 
the counterparts in this field of the great 
miniaturists; the attitude of sovereigns to their 
Own coinage-portraits; the development of the 
administration of the Mint and of a public con- 
science in its work; the scale and quality of its 
services to foreign users of its high efficiencies 
and equally high reliability. 

Much else may be found here, too, both for 
the general historian and for the economic, for 
the public administrator and the constitu- 
tionalist. Mention must be made of the excellent 
tables of changes in the weights and fineness of 
the coins of different periods, and of the admir- 


‘able and admirably selected illustrations. It may 


be added that Sir John Craig’s book is a history 
of the London Mint, not of the coinage, but it 
will be found indispensable to the numismatist. 
It is in every respect a fine piece of work—an 
enthusiast’s contribution to history, comparable 
in quality and depth to the monumental work 
of Dr. Salaman on the Social History of the 
Potato, of a few years back, and one that is 
beyond the compass of the ordinary practitioners 
of historical research. It is a specialist’s labour 
of love which is readable by all, and therefore 
a most distinguished contribution to English 
historiography. 


The Living Brain. By W. Grey Walter. 


Duckworth. 15s. 
A work by a pioneer of electro-encephalography 
is of importance. Scientific advances almost 
always follow in the wake of some new tech- 
nique, and an entirely new technique began with 
Berger’s discovery of a means of recording the 
electrical activities of the human brain. The 
crude start made in Berger’s clinic in 1928, has 
led to the establishment of several hundred 
electro-encephalography (E.E.G. for short) 
laboratories, more than fifty of them being in 
this country. The work being done in these 
centres is of immense interest to physiologists, 
psychologists, and medical men, and there could 
be no better exponent of it than the author of 
this book. Not only was he an early pioneer in 
this new form of research, but he possesses what 
comparatively few scientists seem to possess, the 
capacity to write. As one reads his book, the 
vividness of his descriptions continually reminds 
one of another brilliant investigator of the 
human brain, who was a poet as well as a scien- 
tist, the late Sir Charles Sherrington. ‘ The brain 
must be pictured as a vast aggregation of electri- 
cal cells, as numerous as the stars of the galaxy, 
some ten thousand million of them, through 
which surge the restless tides of our electrical 
being, relatively thousands of times more potent 
than the force of gravity’. This is almost pure 
Sherrington. He shares also Sherrington’s philo- 
sophical attitude to the subject of scientific 
knowledge and Sherrington’s insistence on the 
fact that science reveals only one aspect of the 
truth. It encourages neither the adoption of a 
facile materialistic attitude to human life nor 
despair of being able to penetrate any further 


into its mystery. A great deal has been learnt. 


from this patient plotting out of currents, yet 
there is need to be modest about this; for every 
advance ‘ leads to horizons unknown’. 

The author tells the story of the development 
of the more elaborate E.E.G. machines now in 
general use in this country and shows how they 
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can be employed for the diagnosis of epilepsy 
and other cerebral diseases. He then discusses’ the 
light they throw on such subjects as memory, 
vision, fatigue, sleep, hypnotism, genius, delin- 
quency and lunacy. One of the interesting things 
that can be said of an electro-encephalogram is 
that it is unique for the individual and provides a 
means of identifying him in the way that finger 
prints do. ‘The skin is individualist also to the 
point of rejecting a graft of any other person’s 
skin, but no organ was known to furnish identi- 
fication by its behaviour . . . when the correlation 
between certain phases of rhythmic activity and 
certuin features of personality were first 
demonstrated, it was as surprising as if the 
loops and whorls of finger prints had acquired 
meaning’. 

No book on a subject so difficult as the electri- 
cal patterns of the brain could possibly provide 
easy reading and it is only because Dr. Grey 
Walter is as skilful with his pen as he is with 
his electro-encephalograph that The Living 
Brain has been brought within the range of the 
ordinary non-expert reader. Those who are pre- 
pared to take a little trouble will find his book 
packed with interest from cover to cover. 


The Searlet Thread 

By Donald Downes. Verschoyle. 15s. 
If the world of espionage is to be judged by its 
literature, it is mainly populated by mercenaries 
of fluid loyalties, conceited careerists, neurotics, 
bewildered staff officers and _ enthusiastic 
amateurs. In the recent war the amateurs appear 
to have done the best work, perhaps because they 
understood the politics of which the war was 
“a continuation by other means’. Mr. Downes 
was one of the amateurs. In April 1940 he left 
a schoolmaster’s job on Cape Cod to join the 
American Office of Strategic Services, and 
entered upon a career which took him to India, 
Persia, Iraq, Turkey, Syria, North Africa and 
Italy. His principal task was to encourage sub- 
versive movements in enemy-occupied territories. 
He writes about this work and its results with 
much experience and much bitterness. In Italy 
a powerful resistance movement was fostered, 
only, he alleges, to be let down. In Spain he and 
his colleagues sent help to the movement against 
Franco. His efforts were disowned by the Allied 
Governments, and seventeen of his eighteen 
agents were killed or captured by the Spanish 
police. 

Mr. Downes says of his work, ‘The man 
chosen to make the contact is always a specialist 
in and an enthusiast for the group to be used. 
In all good faith he makes bargains and 
promises, implies even more, especially when the 
need for help is vital to the military situation, 
In the cold judgments of peace, the legally con- 
stituted civilian authorities of the state do not 
honour these promises made by their secret agent 
under pressure. So he is left in the position of 
having lied to, betrayed and swindled the leaders 
of a cause for which he has great sympathy’. 
He refers to T. E. Lawrence as an agent who 
was used in this way in the first world war. 

Since the war the division between the 
European ‘anti-fascists’ and their former 
Anglo-American allies has widened; they are 
now, for the most part, a powerful auxiliary of 
communism. It is Mr. Downes’ contention that 
they have been driven into the arms of the com- 
munists by our treachery towards them. Whatever 
one thinks of his case, he supports it with much 
documentary detail. His book throws a light on 
that side of war which is the most heartless and 
filthy; the diplomatic side. It is really the story 
of how the cold war began during the war 
against German'y, and it gives a most useful 
insight into some of the dangerous activities 
which lie beneath the surface of American 
political warfare today. 
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THESE FSTENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 1 thes 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Fancy 


A CHILD OF THE television age supplies the text 
this week. She is two, blue-eyed, and enslaving, 
and a menace with the ‘brilliance’ knob. Seen 
in honey-haired silhouette against 
the sudden vicious cathode blaze, 
she ~compels the opinion that no 
part of television is so important as 
that which is applied directly to the 
pleasure and instruction of the 
young. As an act of unprofessional 
curiosity I sometimes look at the 
programmes. They demonstrate a 
genuine passion to be of service to 
our heirs and assigns. A high level 
of propriety and taste is maintained. 

What is disturbing is the power 
of television to project the juvenile 
mind into the world of unreality 
with a vividness beyond compare 
in any other medium. I think it is 
unjust to teach a child to believe 
what it must later unbelieve. The 
conscientious enthusiasts who are 
playing with the make-believe of 
Andy Pandy, the Flowerpot Men, 
Rag, Tag and Bobtail, and the rest, 
are manufacturing fantasies which 
begin by amusing the child mind 
and end by confusing it. That they 
are petpetuating a process begun in 
the fairy tale long, long ago does 
not cancel the possibility that the young 
imagination may be damaged by too much 
incitement to wonder. It is probably bad mental 
hygiene. We know nothing about the imagina- 
tion, nothing of the laws which govern its 
working. If the bias given it by myth and fancy 
produces poetic creativeness, there is also the 
argument that it is a possible source of neurotic 
misery. Not that I wish to see Miss Freda 
Lingstrom, the head of Children’s 
Television, brought up on a charge 
of malfeasance. She might fairly 
retort, for example, that the often 
excellent Children’s Newsreel 
supplies a sufficient counterweight 
of reality. I wish she would come 
forward to state the psychological 
principles on which ther policy is 
based. I will offer her a formula: 
“Cease to fancy things which are 
non-existent or are entirely different 
from what you suppose’. I found it 
some time ago in an unreadable 
book, a Russian psychologist’s pre- 


scription for mental and nervous well-being. If 
it is not the highest wisdom, I think it contains 
a modicum of practical good sense. 

‘Nylon’ was instructive, telling us how that 
fascinating fabric is made (news to me, too) and 
showing the widening range of uses to which 
it is being put, from tow ropes to evening 
frocks. There was a propagandist edge on the 
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“Leisure and Pleasure’ on September 9: Miss Margaret Traherne (right) 
explaining to Miss Jeanne Heal how she designs and embroiders pictures 


programme. Not a word of criticism was heard. 
Nylon is apparently without flaw or blemish, a 
perfect thing. That may be the fact. I don’t 
know. If it is not the fact, then I think it would 
have been fair to tell us so. The price of 
‘facilities? ought not to be too high. Television 
has a duty to the viewers’ side of the screen. 
But for this slight uneasiness I thought ‘ Nylon’ 
a good programme, full of information and 


As seen by the viewer: the Farnborough air display on September 12—Avro 


Deltas in formation; and a ‘ Pioneer’ taking off 
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rounded off with an acceptable glamour display. 

The new programme of opinion, ‘ The Floor 
is Yours’, put the glare on a prominent per- 
sonality of the football world, Tom Whittaker, 
of Arsenal and the Football Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Football is not one of my preoccupations, 
but, liking his reflective judicial style, I stayed 
on to see and hear and became intefested in spite. 
of. myself. The producer had art- 
fully brought in a woman football 
‘fan’ to sit with the professional 
cross-examiners. I doubt if she had 
much. support from her sex. There 
were stealthy departures from. my 
viewing circle. Given the right 
topics, the series may develop satis- 
factorily. 

Joan Gilbert’s awaited return to 
the screen was not the resounding 
success one had hoped: too much 
about oysters, for one thing. I de- 
plore the epithet flung at her last 
Sunday by a gudgeon-fed critic— 
“fatuous’. Precisely because experi- 
ence does not seem to be teaching 
her anything, her frail and fluttering 
persistence wins her the sympathetic 
regard of many viewers who are 
perhaps more kind-hearted than is 
good for her. But the woman who 
earlier this year sat there talking to 
us so sincerely and attractively about 
her television life is more of an 
artist than most of us had realised. 

‘Inventors’ Club’ has a social 
impact in excess of that of most 
programmes. It has improved in its long run, 
but not much. I never anticipate it with high 
pleasure but am often held spellbound by the 
ingenuity of my fellow-men. Occasionally, when 
I see Leslie Hardern leaning towards us with his 
appeal for more ideas, I am risibly beset by the 
fancy that superimposed on my screen is the 
shadowy outline of the character who adorns 
the cover of the celebrated printed thesis entitled 
The Specialist. 

The emphasis in ‘Blackpool 
Illuminations’ was too much on the 
black. It was never thoroughly good 
viewing, a programme that would 
have been almost as successful on 
sound only. No recent outside 
broadcast has made better television 
than last Saturday’s air display 
from Farnborough, whatever mis- 
givings about the future of man it 
may have aroused. The cameras ex- 
celled themselves in an often diffi- 
cult task. 

James 


Mason, his and 


wife, 


Camp fire from Gilwell Park, Epping Forest, on September 12—sing-song, and ‘fairies’ from Stepney giving a display; right, two shots from the programme 
on ‘ Nylon’ on September 11, showing a hat and bag, and a suitcase > 
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“ The Parasite’ on September 11, with Ellen Pollock 
as Miss Helen Penelosa, and Andrew Osborn as 
Professor Austin Gilroy 


Richard Burton reading from Wuthering 
Heights on film, I liked. Whether it ranked as 
instruction or entertainment, I am not sure. 
Philip Hope-Wallace, art thou there below? 
REGINALD POUND 


DRAMA 
Never Explain 


‘NEVER APOLOGISE, NEVER EXPLAIN’: the 
worldly advice to undergraduates of a certain 
great Oxford college by a former Master is 
advice Which some dramatists could well follow. 
The screen, like the stage, is not a place for 
rational debate or demonstration; it is a place 
for tricks and illusions. The supreme trick is 
to bounce us into accepting what is going on 
there as unarguably real and living. Afterwards, 
we can say, ‘ But how silly—why didn’t she just 
shoot her husband?’ or whatever it was, but the 
point is the play will have ‘ worked’, if during 
its course that way out never occurred to us. 

Some of the drama on the screen this past 
week has earned its time, though in a monopoly 
such as the present fieldof television, drama— 
which in the ordinary theatre is expected, and 
even desired to last out an evening—suffers for 
every single minute by which it overruns our 
enthusiastic reception. In a theatre one would 
say ‘Dear me, all rather long, isn’t it?’ but 
Stick it out cheerfully enough. With a so-brief 
television programme and the knowledge that if 
the awful play would stop we should inevitably 
get something really thrilling in its place, a film 
about Palestine, a zither recital, or a display 
of judo by the police—well, then words less 
polite are used. 

Two short pieces this week came off best. 
There was the Barrie curtain-raiser, ‘ Seven 
Women’: excellent little situation posed merely 
as an excuse for acting. An early dinner guest 
is left alone with a lady whose identity he does 
not know save inasmuch as she may be any one 
of seven ladies expected to dine: an alleged 
murderess, a flirt, a feminist, etc. Which is this 
one? Answer: all of them. The fun is to see the 
little problem so neatly handled. Ursula Jeans 
was quite charming, with just that touch of the 
grandest parts of the Earls Court district pre- 
1914, which was the play’s spiritual home. 
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Roger Livesey was the man. A deft little pro- 
duction by Harold Clayton. 

Then there was a play which without any 
bogey-boo managed to be really quite disturb- 
ing. Perhaps I am much too easily ‘ caught’ 
by ghost stories. But ‘The Parasite’, without 
apology or explanation, did bounce you into the 
belief that one mind can have hypnotic power 
even at a distance over another (as we know it 
cannot). The old buffer telling the story 
(cleverly done by Henry Oscar), the pale young 
lecturer, looking like one of our best music 
critics (Andrew Osborn), a spare selection of 
Edwardian supporters and above all Ellen 
Pollock, from whom emanated eerie booming 
noises and summons of dire import; frighten- 


ing. The technical interest was that Dennis 
Vance, as in ‘Mr. Betts Runs Away’, used 
close-ups and left the geography to our 
imaginations. 


“The Guilty Party’ of Royston Morley was a 
full-dress affair which started off wonderfully 
well and held great promise but lost itself 
eventually in explanations and what really 
seemed like apologies for its existence. The early 
scenes, overhung by memories of a _ recent 
scandal in high places—the Lynskey Tribunal, 
we may as well say outright—were vivid, plain 
and exciting; even though a highly unreal 
“society ’ wife was a straw in the wind and there 
were already cracks showing all over the parade 
ground, the early manoeuvres were good watch- 
ing and came up to some well-written and well- 
acted scenes; as where, for instance, the junior 
minister who has been foolish enough to accept 
presents from an affable shyster had to make a 
clean breast of it to the Attorney-General. 
Gordon Bell played the part as well as it could 
be played, giving us exactly, in the man’s 
accent, manner, and look, his honest back- 
ground and the chink of conviviality in his 
armour through which corruption could touch 
him. He ‘should thave been the hero, but he was 
all too quickly broken and discarded and a last- 
minute effort to flog up more sympathy for 
him in the person of his distraught son (Lyndon 
Brook) did not really work. Meanwhile the 


Attorney-General, played with tension but no 
great blaze by Robin Bailey, was baring his 
soul as a battlefield of honour. In his dislike of 


es ce 

‘A Fish in the Family’ on September 8, with (left 

to right) Diane Watts as Jessica, Iris Hoey as 

Lady Blair, Arthur Wontner as Lord Blair, and 
Ernest Thesiger as Mr. Hodgson 


“The Guilty Party’ on September 13, with Robin 
Bailey as Sir Robert Bristow, Attorney-General, and 
Gordon Bell as Herbert Turner 


the shyster, in dealing with his old father, whp 
had likewise touched pitch and was defiled, but 
staunch enough to ‘take his medicine’, ‘ face 
the music’, etc. (the part was taken well by 
George Merritt), and even in the dealings with 
the rather conventional, loyal mistress (Cecile 
Chevreau), Mr. Bailey stood firm and looked 
suitably incorruptible. 

But the play was not ‘ working” two-thirds of 
the way through; fatally, the dramatist began 
to explain to us people who were quite credible 
in a simple melodramatic way up to that point. 
The shyster, who had been admirably played by 
Ferdy Mayne, now became wholly unreal as a 
Jew with a past in the resistance movement in 
France who ‘wished to crucify himself’. Im- 
plausibility came down like a fog. Still, it was 
an evening of some excitement and dignity, no 
small mercies. 

PuiLtie HOpE-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Dead and Alive 


ONE DAY I HOPE to study Herbert Reeve’s com- 
plete work on the late Richard Shewin. And I 
hope no one will tell me that he has never heard 
of Shewin. The man was ‘the poet's novelist’. 
He wrote prose that, if we can accept the 
samples provided for the Third Programme by 
Henry Reed, exhibited Elegant Variation at its 
richest. I radiantly aver this. Or, if you will, I 
pertinently assert it. Nobody who has listened 
to Shewin’s prose, and especially to ‘ The Bang 
and the Whimper’, with its portrait of Father 
Tippett, the uncertain priest, and its threnody 
for a dissolute airman, can fail to be under the 
influence. 

For the first twenty minutes or so of Henry 
Reed’s buoyant researches into the life of ‘A 
Very Great Man Indeed’, I thought that 
Stephen Shewin might grab the piece from his 
brother’s ghost. The curious fellow, with a voice 
like a peevish needle in vinegar, lies in bed 
in a house pullulating with cats. It is cheerful 
enough below, where his wife has Gwen 
Cherrell’s bubble-tones; but upstairs there is 
Stephen (Carleton Hobbs) to explain fretfully 
that he had always been less than the dust, and 
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that his far too famous brother was (in effect) 
a family blight. Mr. Hobbs hit off precisely the 
man’s patronising teasiness. But, then, Mr. Reed 
and his actors (Douglas Cleverdon produced) 
were hitting the gold through most of this-pro- 
gramme. It came to us as an endearing joke at 
the expense of critics and biographers who are 
given to mumbling too solemnly about Motives 
and Periods. Mr. Reed knows the works. He 
knows the brand of novelist apt to call himself 
‘rather a perfectionist’ and to relish the phrase; 
he knows the comic literary fringe on which 
a Mr. Seamus O’Fergus can be frothily 
Hibernian; he presents the curtly efficient 
secretary-executor who has arranged for the Ms. 
of Shewin’s unpublished novel to be available 
jn May 1992; he knows the London hostess who 
still babbles of Bosie, but who has also captured 
‘Mr. Tensing, that nice climbing gentleman 
from India’; he knows the monosyllabic valets, 
the Bohemian girls, and the offhand young 
Cambridge intellectual who feels that her uncle’s 
talent was sufficiently evaluated in a Scrutiny 
footnote two years after his death. Mr. Reed 
knows, in short, that a biographer’s task should 
be the exact and objective ascertainment of all 
available facts. And, for our benefit, he has 
enjoyed himself immensely—without too much 
closed-circle fun, though he has jammed in a 
name or two for the boys. 

Now and then Mr. Reed may be ringing 
familiar bells: he rings them heartily. After 
he had got through the exposition, nine-tenths 
of the programme conquered. It was soothing to 
hear Frank Duncan finding the fifty shades of 
meaning in ‘ Yes, I did’ or ‘I did, ‘yes’; Hugh 
Burden (most patient interviewer on record) 
saying ‘Ah! ah! ’; Diana Maddox twittering 
among the canaries, and Marjorie Westbury—as 
her sister from Shepherd’s. Market—saying re- 
flectively, ‘ We could do without a book around 
the place’. I still do not know whether Mr. 
Reed—I am sorry, Mr. Reeve—got Shewin 
straight, but he seemed to be dashing away with 
a smoothing iron. He knew that the only thing 
he could do in the circumstances was to go on 
until he dropped. Whenever he was at a loss he 
could remember Shewin’s ‘ familiar wry smile’. 
As someone observed rightly, ‘ What a theme the 
life of such a man is!’ For such a feature as 
this, undoubtedly. 

After the hunting, the shooting. This time we 
pursued a basking shark from the Caribbean 
which had strayed to the North Atlantic, and 
was called a ‘monster’ by the men of a fishing 
village anxious to find a reason for the failure 
of their fishery. There were perfectly good scien- 
tific reasons for this, but a legend had been 
created and the harmless and dying shark must 
be pursued by a gunboat and destroyed. I 
thought at first that John D. Stewart’s parable 
play, ‘Leviathan With an Hook’ (Home), with 
such people as Kantar, Esper, and Bolk, was 
going to be an uncomfortable, splintery business. 
But it grew into a play of bleak power, stilted at 
times, with odd patches of moralising and scien- 
tific dissertation, yet thoroughly genuine, pro- 
duced simply by John Gibson, and acted with- 
out pretence by J. G. Devlin, R. H. McCandless, 
Harold Goldblatt, and other Ulster players. 

I came to believe in these people. I could 
hardly believe a word of ‘ The Girl in the Dark’ 
(Light), which was about loss of memory, 
matters of identity, scars on the leg, and family 
conspiracies. Boy says to Girl (she is called 
Perdita), ‘ You’re just about the most intriguing 
enigma I have struck’. It takes an hour to solve 
the enigma. Although the ‘Rep’ helped us 
bravely here, I was more persuaded by the Dales 
when I picked up an instalment of the ‘ Diary’ 
(Light) and heard, very plausibly, that the even- 
ings were drawing in (Mrs. Morgan speaking). 
No one could deny that. 

J. C. TREWIN 


-me a very helpful introduction to it. 
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THE SPOKEN WORD 

“The Critics ’ 
How oxp 1s ‘ The Critics’? I have no idea, but 
it is certainly no chicken; in fact, if it were a 
human being, one would describe it as ‘ getting 
on’, which implies in man-years the approach of 
fifty, and one would have added after listening 
to last week’s proceedings, ‘ Yet still wonderfully 
lively, considering! ’ Its longevity is doubtless 
the proof of its popularity. It has, I should 
guess, not so much a large audience as several 
different classes of audience. It must be a god- 
send to those simple and earnest souls who want 
to like the right things but don’t know what to 
like till they’re told; and, conversely, there must 
be a small, peevish class which listens purely for 
the pleasure of disagreeing with everything ‘ The 
Critics ? say—a pastime which greatly stimulates 
its self-esteem. Yet another class must be con- 
fined to Londoners who take an_ intelligent 
interest in the arts, have seen, heard or read most 
of the items discussed and formed their own 
opinions about them, and are interested in hear- 
ing what ‘The Critics’ have to say. Extreme 
highbrows and out-and-out lowbrows unite, of 
course, in ignoring the programme. 

Last week ‘ The Critics’ had abandoned the 
sights and sounds of London for those of the 
Metropolis of the North. They had visited the 
Edinburgh Festival and seen ‘ The Confidential 
Clerk’, certain documentary films, and the ex- 
hibition of architectural and other designs by 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh; had read A Short 
Guide to Edinburgh (one of the ‘ Blue Guides’), 
and (not concentrating on Edinburgh this time) 
had listened to Laurence Gilliam’s ‘ Earthquake 
in Greece’ on which some of them expressed 
views widely different from mine. 

I am not a Londoner nowadays and so, ex- 
cept for radio programmes, I have seldom heard 
or seen beforehand what is discussed. This, I find, 
is generally a handicap to my full enjoyment of 
their discussions, to which I prefer to bring my 
own silent contribution. But there are exceptions 
and one of them, last week, was ‘The Con- 
fidential Clerk’. I had not, of course, seen the 
play, but as one who has seen and enjoyed T. S. 
Eliot’s other plays, I had eagerly read various 
criticisms of the Edinburgh production, and so 
I was to some extent primed for ‘ The Critics’ ’ 
discussion of it. Philip Hope-Wallace was the 
critic who dealt with it and I found that his 
remarks and those of the rest not only gave me a 
hearty appetite for the play but also furnished 
A Short 
Guide to Edinburgh, the book reviewed by C. V. 
Wedgwood, provided, in the opinions it evoked, 
a short but illuminating guide to the tempera- 
ments and tastes of ‘The Critics’ themselves. 

And now let me air a peevish and personal 
criticism of a trifling detail in ‘The Critics’ 
programmes; I mean the chairman’s habit of 
handing out thanks to each critic in turn for his 
contribution. It seems to me that excessive and 
unvarying indulgence in this amiable habit is 
turning it into a rather tiresome mannerism. 

Other criticism in the course of the week took 
the form of book reviews. It was not to remedy 
my regrettable ignorance of The Art and Archi- 
tecture of India that I turned en one of them 
called ‘Another Art’, a review of Professor 
Benjamin Rowland’s volume in The Pelican 
History of Art. I turned on in the certain hope 
that I would hear a few minutes of delightful 
talk, since the talker was E. M. Forster. And, 
sure enough, so I did. Another book talk was 
Edward  Sackville-West’s ‘Composer and 
Librettist ’ on the recently published correspond- 
ence between Richard Strauss and his librettist 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal. He began by defining 


the very special qualities required in the libretto - 


of an opera and then, turning to the correspond- 
ence, drew from it two lifelike thumb-nail 
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portraits of the letter writers. An excellent talk. 

‘The Symbol and the Myth’, a\series of four 
talks on a forthcoming translation of a collection 
of essays by German theologians, offers criticism 
of a much tougher kind. I have heard the first 
two—number one by Christopher Evans on 
Rudolf Bultmann and his demythologisation of 
the Gospels, and the next by the Rev. W. A. 
Whitehouse on the theologian Karl Heim. 
Listeners with high brows and powerful diges- 
tions will find the series stimulating, but whether 
to their wits, to their spirits, or to both. will 
depend upon their temperaments. ¥ : 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
Vienna Fare 


IN THIS CURIOUS hiatus-period before the 
autumn season proper starts, the B.B.C. continues — 
to act largely as beneficent foster-parent to out- 
side events rather than as sponsor (dreaded word) 
of its own creations. 

Edinburgh provided several high spots and 
one disappointment. Let me deal with the dis- 
appointment first—the performance of Bartok’s 
Violin Concerto with Menuhin as soloist and 
Furtwangler conducting the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Menuhin has been much 
associated with this work, though I believe he 
has not often played it here in recent years: I 
greatly welcomed the opportunity of hearing him 
do so. What went wrong with the performance, 
right from the beginning? It was not primarily 
Menuhin’s playing, though indeed his very first 
entry was unnecessarily rough. But more upset- 
ting was the apparent lack of accord between 
soloist and conductor. In the two faster move- 
ments the result was strained and nervous in 
the wrong way, making the music rather bitty 
and too sectionalised. The beautiful slow move- 
ment fared better, with some truly distinguished 
contemplative playing from Menuhin. The or- 
chestral detail throughout left much to be desired, 
particularly in precision of rhythm; and where 
the tricky first movement calls for the utmost 
alertness in following the soloist, the playing of 
the orchestra sounded casual. 

Perhaps the Vienna Philharmonic’s quality is 
just the opposite of that of most English or- 
chestras, which are alerted by new or non-reper- 
toire works and give of their best therein, while 
in playing the classics they can, goodness knows, 
sound casual enough: the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. did, earlier in the week, in a perform- 
ance of Brahms’ Third Symphony from the 
Proms. In contrast the Vienna orchestra’s play- 
ing of Brahms’ First Symphony was outstanding 
and showed all the conviction which the Bartok 
lacked. The orchestra, one felt; executed Furt- 
wangler’s magisterial interpretation to perfection. 

Two days earlier the same conductor and 
orchestra gave the first performance in this coun- 
try of Hindemith’s Symphony ‘Die Harmonie 
der Welt’. Again I suspected that contemporary 
music found the orchestra slightly wanting, 
though I speak tentatively, the work being new 


to me: but even with the published miniature « - 


score before me I found the rhythmic complexi- 
ties difficult to hear and was by no means sure 
that the balance between the many things going 
on simultaneously was quite correct. The orches- 
tra is consistently hard worked and sounds big 
(though in fact it contains less than full triple 
woodwind and only two trumpets). The work is 
severe: it carries the same date, 1951, as Hinde- 
mith’s book, A Composer’s World, in which he 
expounded his fundamentally unhedonistic 
approach to music. Furthermore the titles of the 
former’s three movements come from Boethius’ 
sixth-century treatise De Institutione Musica, 
which Hindemith fully discusses in his opening © 
chapter, quoting with approval Boethius’ first 
sentence: “Music is a part of our human nature; 
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_ it has the power either to improve or debase our I doubt if the work is going to rival the ‘ Mathis 


character ’. 
However that may be, and despite this music’s 


“severity and dryness, the thought is always grip- 


ping—no work can fail to grip which starts so 
arrestingly as this, with a resolute brass theme 
cutting across cascading string figuration. More- 
over there are passages of unexpectedly fascina- 
ting scoring, almost impressionistic in manner: 
for example, the end of the slow movement (‘like 
a distant, melancholy dance’), and in the finale 
(a massive passacaglia), the free, interludial pas- 
sages for solo flute, bassoon, and glockenspiel. 


der Maler’ Symphony in popularity, yet it is 
one that repays study and deserves reasonably 
frequent performance. 

Two remarkable modern settings of liturgical 
texts, both more likely to be heard in the concert 
hall than the church, were given: one, Stravin- 
sky’s Mass, was clearly performed at a studio 
broadcast under Anthony Bernard, its bold 
restraint compelling our admiration as much as 
ever. The other setting, Walton’s Te Deum, 
could perhaps have done with more spirited 
handling than it received at the Three Choirs 
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Festival. The choir there seemed more at home 
in Gerald Finzi’s ‘ Intimations of Immortality ’, 
first heard in 1950 at the same festival and now 
receiving its belated first broadcast. A setting of 
Wordsworth’s matchless text certainly should 
have power ‘to improve our character’ and, 
like all Finzi’s work, it is thoroughly musical, 
well-made, sensitive, and scrupulously respectful 
to the words. I am sure it is my fault, owing to 
some defect in my aesthetic glands, that I find 
the work unstirring and much of its music—to 
quote Edna Ferber’s description of Switzerland 
—‘ beautiful but dumb’. ALAN FRANK 


Richard Strauss’ Last Operas 


By MOSCO CARNER 


‘Arabella’ will be broadcast at 7.0 p.m. on Monday, September 21, and ‘Capriccio’ at the same time on Thursday, 


MONG opera composers there is none 
wihose work appears in retrospect more 
startling in its kaleidoscopic diversity 
than that of Richard Strauss. Living 

to the age of eighty-six and still creative when 


death overtook him, he wrote fifteen operas in 


which he tried his hand at almost as many 
varieties of the genre. Consider: old-style 
Wagnerian drama in the early ‘Guntram’; 
modern music drama carrying psychological 


Yealism into the sphere of the pathological, in 


“Salome’ and ‘Elektra’; comedy, half auto- 
biographical, half satirical, in ‘ Feuersnot’; high 
romantic comedy in ‘ Rosenkavalier’ and ‘ Ara- 
bella’; mythological baroque opera crossed in 
* Ariadne’ with the Italian commedia dellarte 
and, in ‘ Die Liebe der Danae’, with the Wagner 
of the ‘Ring’; oriental fairy-tale in ‘Die Frau 
ohne Schatten’ and (essentially) in ‘Die 
Aegyptische Helena’; opera buffa in modern 
dress in ‘Die Schweigsame Frau’, and opera 
aspiring to the condition of scenic oratorio in 
“Der Friedenstag’ and ‘ Daphne’. 

It-is an astounding zig-zag, the course of 
which was partly dictated by Strauss’ restless 
intellectual curiosity for which problems of 
form, style, and dramatic treatment held a life- 
long fascination. A glance at this series of works 
reveals, however, the interesting fact that a num- 
ber of them are either identical or similar in 
character. Indeed, several may be said to form 
pairs—suggesting that certain musico-dramatic 
ideas appealed to Strauss especially strongly, 
prompting him to their realisation more than 
once: either in two successive works, as in the 
twin sisters ‘Salome’ and ‘Elektra’ or, more 
revealingly, in works separated from each other 
by a considerable interval of years. aa 

There can be little doubt that ‘ Arabella’ 
(1933) partly owes its origin to its authors’ 
desire to repeat the success of ‘ Rosenkavalier ’ 
(written twenty-two years earlier): an attempt, 
it may be added, ‘which, on the showing of 
theatrical history, seldom brings with it the 
expected. reward. ‘ Arabella’ proved no exception 
to the rule, ‘yet to write it off as merely a 
“Rosenkavalier’ rechauffé is to pour out the 
baby with the bath water. The work has distinct 
merits df its own. Admittedly, certain parallels 
with the earlier opera are striking. The story of 
‘ Arabella’ is set in Vienna so as to provide 
Strauss with legitimate occasions to indulge his 
irrepressible ‘ waltzing’ vein, yet it is the Vienna 
of the eighteen-sixties and thus the waltzes of 
this opera have no longer the stylistic incon- 
gruity of those of ‘ Rosenkavalier’. Yet, oddly, 
the composer leans again toward the rustic, more 
coarse-grained Landler of Bavarian origin rather 
than to his namesake’s elegant town-bred pro- 
duct, a pastiche of which place and time of 


September 24 (both Third) 


the action would have seemed to render more 
appropriate. 

Hofmannsthal’s libretto possesses much of 
the period charm and poetic sentiment that 
mark his earlier Viennese comedy, and here, 
too, he develops his favourite theme of youth’s 
awakening to full consciousness of itself through 
the experience of true love, illustrated this time 
in the relation of two pairs of lovers. Yet the 
psychological and dramatic richness of ‘ Rosen- 
kavalier’ is missing. There is no great character 
comparable to that of the Feldmarschallin, and 
Arabella’s suitor, a Slovene aristocrat, who is 
partly conceived as an inverted Ochs von 
Lerchenau—noble, generous and forgiving— 
thus fails to inject into the plot the vis comica 
so irresistible in Hofmannsthal’s earlier creation. 
In short, the leading characters of ‘ Arabella’ 
all move on much the same emotional plane. 
Musically, however, there is much to charm and 
ravish the ear. The score is instinct with 
Straussian élan and exuberance, with lyricism of 
sensuous and melting (at times cloying) sweet- 
ness, and the handling of the orchestra is per- 
haps even more masterly than in ‘ Rosenkavalier’. 
The composer’s age tells in the paucity of real 
Einfdlle, the memorable, inspired and inevitable 
melodic phrase -which indeed ceased to pour 
forth from him after ‘ Ariadne’. 

With ‘Die Liebe der Danae’ (completed in 
1940 yet not produced until 1952) Strauss 
concluded this series of mythological baroque 
operas begun in ‘ Ariadne’. Gregor’s libretto, 
which is based on an unfinished scenario by 
Hofmannsthal, fuses into an ingenious plot the 
separate myths of Midas and of Danae whom 
Jupiter, abroad on his amorous escapades, visits 
by night in the guise of a shower of gold. The 
underlying theme of this ‘ Serene Mythology in 
Three Acts’ is the victory of true love, against 
which even a god proves powerless. Jupiter, as 
drawn by Gregor and Strauss, suggests a Wotan 
transplanted to antiquity who in his Majaer- 
zdhlung towards the end of the opera echoes 
similar sentiments to those expressed by his 
Nordic cousin in the long narrative of ‘Die 
Walkure’. Broad lyrical cantilena constitutes the 
predominant feature and, needless to say, the 
composer makes the most orchestrally of the 
invisible scene of Danae’s dream of the shower 
of gold; but, taking the opera as a whole, there 
is little of that precious metal in Strauss’ melodic 
invention. 

. The same may be said of ‘ Capriccio’ (1942), 
his operatic swan song; yet, given the particular 
character of the subject, the scarcity of striking 
lyrical ideas here seems of little matter. The 
chief musical problem presented by the libretto 
was to reproduce the light conversational tone 
in which this subtle and elegant comedy is con- 


ceived. Ever since ‘ Rosenkavalier’, Strauss had 
been exercised by the question of word-setting 
in modern opera with its symphonic orchestra. 
In ‘Intermezzo’ he devoted a whole work to 
it, providing an original answer in that here the 
singing parts are treated as musical speech— 
light, swift and pointed—and accompanied by 
a transparent orchestra so that every word is 
clearly audible while lyricism and symphonic 
elaboration are largely confined to orchestral 
interludes. In ‘Capriccio’ the treatment is 
slightly different. 

The subject was inspired by the title of one 
of de Casti’s libretti, ‘Prima le parole, dopo la 
musica’ and elaborated by the composer and 
Clemens Krauss into a play in which the prob- 
lem of words and music constitutes the very 
theme. A young countess is to decide to whom 
of her two impetuous suitors she is to give her 
heart—the poet Olivier or the musician Flamand. 
In the end she chooses neither. Using the 
character of the countess as his mouthpiece, 
Strauss thus wishes to imply the perfect equality 
of text and music, a partnership whose success 
depends on a reciprocal give-and-take. Accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the drama, now text 
must prevail, now music, and now again both 
will be poised in perfect equilibrium. Thus 
Strauss navigates in ‘ Capriccio’ with sovereign 
ease between parlando, arioso, and more sustained 
lyrical sections, while the orchestra is largely 
treated in the style of chamber music, e.g. the 
string sextet at the very opening. 

What with the brilliant handling of complex 
ensembles (such as the witty discussion carried 
on in the form of a fugue on matters concerning 
music and the theatre) and the suggestive 
evocation of an eighteenth-century atmosphere 
by means of period dances (the action takes 
place near Paris about 1775), ‘ Capriccio’ must 
be recognised as a wholly delightful comedy in 
music. True, the nature of its subject is bound 
to make for a restricted appeal; it is an opera 
for connoisseurs as most of Strauss’ later works 
are, but in its significance for his dramatic style 
it seems to occupy the position held by 
‘Falstaff’ in Verdi’s creative career, 2 


“The Shadowy Waters’, an opera by the living 
Greek composer Manolis Kalomiris based on W. B. 
Yeats’ poem, will be given its first British per- 
formance in the Third Programme on October 23 
and 26. In connection with these broadcasts the 
Third Programme is reviving experimentally a pre- 
war B.B.C_ practice of publishing  librettos 
of broadcast operas. The libretto of Geoffrey Dunn’s 
English version of the opera can be obtained in 
advance from the Circulation Manager, B.B.C. 
Publications, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
W.1, price 1s., with a special discount for quantities 
of twelve or more. 
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The Projector incorporates a 5 channel 
switching by the turn of a control 
knob: any B.B.C. TV channel can be 
received, 


Consult your Dealer or Write 


DEPT.L2,VALRADIOLIMITED WV. | Fi 
HIGH ST., FELTHAM, MIDDX. 


“NEW TELEVISION PROJECTOR 


that gives the 


PERFECT. HOME PICTURE SIZE 34" x 254" 


Vo MINI-CONSOLE 
MODEL 


I 55 Gns. 


(Exclusive of 
Screen) 


THE 


ANNOUNCING 


VALRADIO TV 

PROJECTORS 
are as simple to operate 
as direct-viewing re- 
ceivers. 


The complete unit; in- 
cluding Corner Screen 
Cabinet, is housed in an 


attractive polished walnut 
cabinet .of pleasing design. 


Cathode Ray Tube replacement 
cost is very small, about 4 of an 
ordinary 16" tube. 


VALRADIO Screens have an efficient 
aluminium surface slightly curved to 
improve further its luminosity from 

all angles. The De Luxe Corner 
Cabinet Screen (as illustrated) is now 

available at 29 Gns. Other Screens 
are obtainable on request. 


for FREE Illustrated Brochure— 


Hand Built 


RADIOGRAMOPHONE 


Equipment 


INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR 
THOSE WHO SEEK PERFECTION 
AT A REASONABLE COST 
EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 
TO MODERN HIGH FIDELITY 
STANDARDS 


Universal Electronic Products 
36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WELbeck 4058 


THE JEWEL 
NEEDLE— 


THAT ALL GAN AFFORD 


WINDSOR 


apphire 
GRAMOPHONE NEEDLES 
@ Improved reproduction 
From all retailers or 


Sapphire Bearings Ltd. 
Catherine Place’ London * S.W.1 


Learn French’ 
this quick 


In A FEW short weeks you can be 
speaking French or any language you 
choose and be able to understand it 
when you hear it spoken, 

The secret is the Linguaphone 
method. You listen to the recorded 
voices of leading professors speaking 
the language of your choice. You'll 
be amazed to find how quickly you 
pick up words, whole phrases and 
idioms, all with the native accent and 
intonation. Progress is swift and 
delightfully easy because the Lingua- 
phone method is the natural method. 
You learn by listening, just as you 
learned to speak English when you 
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Whatever the pleasure 


Player’s complete it 
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were a child. 
method is thorough, too, As you learn 
to speak and understand, you also learn 


But the Linguaphone 


to read and write the language. Fill 
in the coupon below for a copy of the 
26-page illustrated book which tells 
you all about Linguaphone and will 
enable you to have a complete course 
in your own home for a week free. 


“I must send you an expression of appreciation for your help during 


the past few months, 
success. We explored many of the 
the ‘ Quartier Latin ’ 
quaint old Barbizon and Chartres. 


Thanks to this, our 


holiday was a triumphant 
lesser known parts of old Paris— 


and Montmartre, as well as nooks and by-ways of 


““T look forward to spending my next holiday in the South of France. 


“*T am determined, too, 


—____ LINGUAPHONE ror LANGUAGES 


*or any of 31 lan- 
guages including: 
GermanO SpanishO 
ItalianO RussianO 
Other language: 
Put a cross against 
the language and 
give your reason 


Name 
(BLOCK CAPS) 
Address 


Please send me (post 
phone and details of 
specially interested 


for learning. 
INGASOMG. cramewas ee sieen 


Children, 


in (underline whatever 
Business, Literature, Science, Service with H.M. Forces, ‘Adults’ 
Examinations, Consular Service, Schoolchildren, Very Young 
(I have/have no gramophone.) 


: that before visiting Holland again I shall 
avail myself of the Linguaphone course in Dutch! 
is no better way of learning a foreign language.”’—G. W,. B. 


In my opinion there 
(M.B.) 


(Dept. S11) 


To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. $11), Linguaphone House, 
207, Regent St., London, W.1. 


free) your 26-page book about Lingua- 
the week’s Free Trial Offer. I am 
applies) Travel, 


Happiness is every 


Child’s right 


but there are still 
many tragic lives 


needing HELP — 


Nearly 5,000 children now 
in our care 
Will you be their FRIEND? 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES 
gratefully received 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


formerly Waifs and Strays: 


Old Town Hall, Kennington, $.E.11 


PN a eee 
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HAVE been -experimenting lately with 
various mixtures, using fruit as well as the 
usual salad ingredients—lettuce and water- 

cress, tomatoes and cucumber, and so on. 

Apple is no newcomer to the salad bowl. Com- 
bined with celery heart, it is a very good mix- 
ture. But have you tried pear with celery? Or 
a sliced peach, while they are cheap. Both are 
excellent. And watercress gives just the right 
sharp tang to set against the sweetness of the 
fruit. 

Peaches and pears discolour quickly when the 
flesh is exposed to the air. Squeeze a lemon 
into a pudding basin, and the moment you have 
done the peeling and slicing, slip the fruit into 
the juice and turn it over so that the lemon runs 
all round it. That stops discoloration: you can 
use what is left of the juice in the final dressing. 

There are other fruits which go well in a 
mixed salad. I have been using seedless sultana 
grapes, halved greengages, and Victoria plums 
(stoned, of course). Sliced banana, cubes of 
melon, and grapefruit—used sparingly because 
too much makes a salad rather bitter. Then 
there is the invaluable orange: at the moment 
firm little Brazilians. Here is a point about pre- 
paring an orange for a salad. When you have 


' divided it into quarters and there are pips to be 


squeezed out, sometimes there is a pithy ridge 
right along the straight side—the centre of the 
orange. Try snipping this off cleanly with the 


By RUTH DREW 


kitchen scissors: it gives the quarter a tailor- 
made finish, and you can easily flick out the 
pips without making untidy tears. 

A salad ought to please the eye before it can 
please the palate. And you can make these mixed 
varieties look mouth-watering, piled up on a 
wide dish. As for dressing, my family likes the 
clean taste of a mixed salad dressed simply with 
lemon juice. But you may prefer mayonnaise or 
a French dressing. 

If fresh fruit is scarce, some of the tinned 
varieties are fine. Tinned pineapple can be the 
making of a salad, but you want the fruit and 
not a lot of juice to make things sloppy. I think 
seedy fruits—blackberries, for example—are a 
mistake. 

Then there are odds and ends to introduce 
a sharp note here and there: olives, if you have 
a bottle; gherkins and capers; and sweet red 
peppers. If you have never tried peppers in a 
salad, may I make a suggestion: skinned red 
peppers, with finely sliced beans, and lots of 
tomatoes and chives. ‘The beans must not be 
cooked to a khaki mush; you want them crisp 
and green and very cold. Then plenty of sliced 
tomatoes and chopped chives; and all -.of it 
tossed ina dressing of olive oil and tarragon 
vinegar, with a very small sprinkle of grated 
nutmeg as a finishing touch. 

Beans are not the only vegetables which blend 
well in mixed salads. Peas are good, and carrots, 
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Experiments with Salads 


cooked, sliced and turned around with plenty of 
chopped parsley. And if the store-cupboard 
boasts a small tin of asparagus tips, they are 
delicious—especially with lettuce hearts, a few 
grapes, and some blanched almonds. I do think 
a salad is the better for a nut here and there, 


_whether chopped or whole is a matter of taste: 


almonds, hazel nuts, peanuts, walnuts—what- 
ever you fancy.—Home Service 


Notes on Contributors 


ALAN BULLOCK (page 447): Censor of St. 
Catherine’s Society, Oxford; since 1952; diplo- 
matic correspondent of B.B.C. European Ser- 
vice during the war; author of Hitler, A Study 
in Tyranny 

J. L. Hopson (page 449): journalist and novel- 
ist; author of Red Night; Harvest in the 
North, etc. : 

Very Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. (page 455): Pro- 
vincial of English Province of Society of Jesus, 
1945-1950; the Master of Campion College, 
Oxford, 1932-1945; author of The Mind and 
Heart of Love, The Problem of Evil, etc. 

R. C. HUTCHINSON (page 457): novelist; author 
of Recollection of a Fourney, Elephant and 
Castle, Testament, etc. 

DyLAN THOMAS (page 458): poet, author of 
Deaths and Entrances, The Map of Love, 
Twenty-five Poems, etc. 


Crossword No. 1,220. - 


Simple Cypher. 


By Recon 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Y 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, September 24 


The answers to clues marked With an asterisk are to 
be entered in the diagram in a code, where each 
letter of the alphabet is substituted for by another. 
For example, if the letters C, B, or P occur in 
any of the answers to the asterisked clues, X, Q, 
or Z respectively would be inserted in the diagram. 
-Unmarked clues are to be treated normally. 
Punctuation may be misleading in some of the 
clues. : = 


ee) ae 
aa 
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a 
Re 


aS 
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CLUES—ACROSS 


* J. Patriotism is their last refuge, according to 
Dr. Johnson (10). 
8. A limb I bit I only ignore to get drinking in 
friendly surroundings (10). 
*12,. Measures friction (like a sled) (10). 
13. Upper part of a bird’s throat—in one variety, 
the first part of a gull’s (4). 
14. A hut is broken up to make a gap (6). 
15. Heretofore in the centre of a former street (4). 
16. What the Scots roll in. A weight used by 
the Scots for weighing once (4). 


_*17. Fermented juice of various E. Indian palms (5). 


*19, Unless partly in, backward Italian’s confirming 
the remainder (4). 

21. Old fashioned ornaments, slightly altered and 

_ not so loud, but still worn (4). 

23. Proceed, I reverse no edible root (5). 

24. Extract of viscous oil, stirred up, used to be 
worth 20 francs (5). 

26. Extract of coal tar, a mixture of aveum, and 
flowers of the common mallow have it in 
common (5). 

*27. Far beneath the bosses’ notice—the fishes! (10). 

28. Before starting the introduction, dodge the 
ending (7). 

29. Mainly free grant of land (3). 


DOWN 


1. The most expert shearer presses the bell 
push (6). 
*2. Some end as saints, some start rich, but then 
they all do—so confusing! (10). 
*3, Disclosed (10). 
_ 4, Forget the awful part, keep the fifty, add one 
hundred—it still remains lawful (5). 
*5, Introduce the French and gradually all going 
~ aboard would become amusing (10). 
6. Corruption of ship’s wagon responsible, inter 
alia, for the state of the rigging (5). 


*7. In a boisterous manner, Potter is so upset- 

ting (10). 
9. Bag of diamonds, mixed blue stones, no set 

lacking (5). 

10. Part part part part, to exist (6). 

11. With the arrival of the ‘Red Flag’ a strain 
like this disappeared (7). 

18. ‘ That in his was hid metallic ore, 
The work of sulphur.’ (Milton, Paradise Lest) 
(4). 

*20. Saying used to be the other way round (3) 

21. Loud, indeed soft motion of, e.g., wings (4). 

22. Revelry is another form of «ttraction (4). 

*25. (Reversed) Keen resentment is displayed in 
their eyes (3). - 


Solution of No. 1.218 
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NOTES 


The ‘threesomes’ were: boscage, bossage, Boswell; 
crevices, cre¢mature, crescent; cheapish, cherub, cheroot; 
harness, Harrow, harmonica; panache, pannose, panurge; 
cristate, crispate, cribrose; sillily, silvery, silicon; disease, 
displayed, dissent; botargo, bottine, bother; colleger, 
colcannon, colleague 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: J. Y. Bell (Guildford); 
2nd prize: Mrs. L. Davies (Amersham); 3rd prize; 
B. A. Mitchell (Harrow-on-the-Hill) 
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LEISURE 


is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE! 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
To those who are studiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree: not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 

@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
js necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
es, wo). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


some ca 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 


tions. are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 
tion of your work and solution of all difficulties, 
by your tutors. A Gitarantec is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free.- Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course. More than 17,000 Successes at 


London University Examinations, 1925-52. 


@ Write for PROSPECTUS to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL OXFORD 


THE LISTENER 


Arts Director: 


From 1920-1952. more 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder; WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB., B.A.LOND. 


Science Director: 
GEORGE WALKER, 
PH.D.CAMB., M.SC. SYD, 


COURSES OF STUDY 


for LONDON UNIVERSITY Entrance requirements, Intermediate 


and Degree Examinations, M.A., various Diplomas and Certificates ; 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (Ordinary and 
Advanced) London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others, 
Professional Prelim., Law, Teachers’ Diplomas, Civil Service, etc. 


U.C.C., founded in 1887, has had a long and distinguished record 
of successful preparation of students for examinations. The 
College is an Educational Trust, with a staff of highly qualified 
graduate Tutors, who are specialists in teaching by post. 
moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired. 


The 


than 35,000 U.C.C. 


students passed London University examinations. 


* PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


HIGH-SPEED 
HANDWRITING 


Button Speedwords, the new fast- 
writing system in ordinary ABC letters, 
can be used for rapid note-taking from 
the first hours of study 

Because this new invention averages 
approximately two letters. per running 
word it can be typed or written at 100- 
120 wards per minute, and is of every- 
day value as a practical time-saver for 
busy executives and professional people, 

Further, Dutton 
potentialities as a 


Speedwords has great 
world brief-script. 
Only 493 international 1-, 2-, and 3-letter 
root-abbreviations have to be memorised: 
all other ideas are expressed by (a) single- 
Jetter suffixes with fixed derivative values, 
and (b) simple rules for forming compounds. 

The same speedword abbrev:ations are 
used for all languages, and the present 
linguistic barriérs to free internat:onal corre- 
spondence are therefore swept away for ever. 
The invention must therefore prove of 
immense -value to world commerce, research, 
and understanding 

Dutton Speedwords automatically cuts 
down, by more than ‘half, the time normally 
spent everywhere in writing World editions, 
at one printing, would become a. practical 
possibility for all written works of value, 
and at less than half present costs of publica- 
tion in merely one national language. 


By writing in Speedwords you can correspond 


jays sar 1 Mote Oa ri-in 
with other nationals at the speed of 
m ot nat “a 1 rap d 
shorthand (76 letters) 

rie (31 letters) 


All readers of The Listener are invited 
to send a post-card for a free lesson and 
details of the 8-lesson 20-hour postal course. 
(Air Mail courses (available for overseas 
students). 


Duttons Speedwords (Dept. LNS2) 
92.3 Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1 


The aim of 
Esperanto 


is to- end the confusion of 
tongues which began in the 
Tower of Babel. The aim of 
Esperanto is to further world 
peace, since an _ international 
language is common ground 
upon which all peoples may 
meet in understanding. 
% 
A complete Correspondence 
Course, including text book, 
dictionary and correction of 
exercises, costs only 10s. 
Send stamp for details. 


BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION INC. 
Dept. L.25g, 140, Helland Park Avenue, 
London, W.11 


\ 


FIRE! 
TRAGEDY AVERTED BY 


NU-SWIFT! 


“Escape seemed impossible... 
chemical machines spluttered and 
failed ... acid squirted by one just 
missed my eyes... but reliable, 
non-damaging Nu-Swift saved us all.’’ 

NU-SWIFT LTD + ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


THE FORCES HELP SOCIETY AND 
LORD ROBERTS WORKSHOPS 


On Battle of Britain Sunday, 
20th September, John ~Mills will 
appeal in the Week’s Good Cause 
for support of this Society which, for 
the past fifty years, has been working 
for the welfare and rehabilitation of 
disabled and necessitous ex-Service 
men and women. 

On. this anniversary generously 
remember our incomparable men 
and women of the Forces by sending 
your donations to 

John Mills, 
The Forces Help Society and 
Lord Roberts Workshops, 
122, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 


Your help will be invaluable and 


gratefully acknowledged. 


KNAP HILL 
NURSERY LTD. 


WOKING, SURREY 
(Established 1760) 
(Late Anthony Waterer) 


Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Ornamental Flowering Trees and 
Shrubs, Climbing Plants, Conifers, 
Heaths, Roses, Camellias, Iris, 
Hedging Plants, Herbaceous Plants, 
Fruit Trees and Bushes, etc. 
In fact everything for large and small 
gardens, street planting, parks, estates, 
etc. We invite your enquiries. 
Catalogues Available Free of Charge. 
*Write Now 


Our Aim is Quality Plants at 
Reasonable Prices! 
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Learn to Write 


Earn While You Learn 


Hundreds of journals need - articles ~ 
and stories frofh outside contributors 
for every issue. Qualify by post to earn 
money by your pen in spare time. 

Post this advertisement to he 
Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/17), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8—enclosing a 23d. 
stamp—and we will send you ‘* Sub- 
jects that Sell To-day ” (a special 
bulletin) and ‘* How to Succeed as a 
Writer ’’ (an informative prospectus). 


NAR earn eectese nes sex teow 
AID DRIES Sestee eee SO ekg Neds 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion: B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. : 
More than 65,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which 


interested to the Secretary (D1/1)-: 


EARTHQUAKES in 
BIBLE LANDS 


THE GREEK ISLANDS 
and BRITISH CYPRUS 
PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFTS 
THROUGH 
CHRISTIAN CHANNELS 


All monies used in direct relief 
without deduction of any kind 
Address: Rev. F. Wm. GEAR (Treas.) 
y EARTHQUAKE FUND 
Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society 
(Founded 1854) 
First President: The Earl of Shaftesbury 


230 Coastal Chambers, 
172 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, $.W.1 


ROD, LINOT FILS. 


ESTABLISHED OIE 


CHOCOLATE 
OF-THE™ 
CONNOISSEUR | 
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